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GRAFTS IN WARTIME 











Priorities and war needs are making it 
difficult for the craft program to function 
on a “business as usual” level, and it has 
become necessary to look around for new 
material and to develop new methods. 

“Now is a golden opportunity for craft 
leaders to experiment with substitute 
materials and new techniques,” says the 
booklet Crafts in Wartime, which offers 
you suggestions for a number of articles 
which may be made from materials 


easily obtainable. 

For your convenience the booklet is 
divided into a number of sections. ‘Co- 
operation with the War Production 
Board” is the first. Others carry the titles: 
“For Uncle Sam,” “For Men in Service,” 
and ‘Pocket Crafts.” A section entitled 
“When the Siren Sounds” suggests 
articles for entertainment and equipment 
such as a sand container which may be 
made for the home. 


You will find this booklet a stimulus to your 
imagination and a practical help in an emergency. 


It costs only 35 cents 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


315 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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For the Art Classes 


Tooling Leather 

Fancy Leather 

Leather Working Tools 
Projects and 


Instruction Books 
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Write for Details 


OSBORN BROS. 
223 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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Contains four background panels printed on 
sheets of heavy construction paper, 12 x 36 
inches. Colored poster papers, printed for 
cutting and pasting on the background, are 
supplied. The designs are simple and each 
piece is keyed for guidance. Full instructions 
are furnished. The complete panels show 
colorful, authentic scenes. 


DUTCH 
is I a sop acdets cane 50 cents 


DESERT LIFE 


=: S .) See 50 cents 


HALLOWEEN 
Oe ee eee 50 cents 
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Write For Information and 
Enrollment Card — Unex- 
celled Service — Estab- 
lished 1906 — Copyright 
Booklet “How To Apply, 
etc.” Free to Members, 50c 
to Non-Members — Every 
Teacher Needs It. 


Largest Most Successful 
Agency In The West 
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This Will Be a Big Placement 
Year—Write For Information 
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Teachers, this department is your very own. Write 


us your suggestions, your problems, your criticisms, 
what you need, and what you would like to see in 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. We welcome 


your LETTERS. 


Gentlemen: 


Could you inform me where I might 
find a good supply of choric reading 
material, please? 

Might I suggest that perhaps you 
could feature a good unit on “Chi- 
cago”? That might be done in corre- 
lation with a unit on the “Nation’s 
Largest Cities” if “Chicago” is too 
local. 

Sincerely yours, 


C.K.H., Illinois Teacher 


Choral Speaking Arrangements for 
Lower Grades and Choral Speaking 
Arrangements for Upper Grades both 
by Louise Abney should provide selec- 
tions for use in all the grades; Selec- 
tions for Choral Speaking by Agnes 
Curren Hamm is not graded but con- 
tains material which you might be 
able to use. These three books may 
be purchased through the T. S. Deni- 
son Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

About the unit on Chicago, well— 
we wonder if other teachers would like 
such material. We want to publish 
exactly the type of units and projects 
which will be most useful to the great- 
est number of teachers. A unit on 
Chicago will be duly published if we 
discover enough teachers who need such 
a plan. Teachers, write us and let us 
know what you think of this unit idea. 

& 
Dear Sirs: 

I should like to get a book which you 
tell about on page 41 of the Septem- 
ber issue of JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES. The publishing com- 
pany is Bruce but I have been unable 
to find their address. Will you please 
write and let me know what it is. 

Thank you for your immediate atten- 
tion to this. 

Sincerely yours, 


Mrs. F.M.. Illinois teacher 


The address of the Bruce Publishing 
Company is 540 North Milwaukee 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Since other teachers have requested 
the address of this company we are 
giving it here (although we have writ- 


ten to these teachers), with the thought 
in mind that others might also be inter- 
ested in having this information. 

We are glad to know that so much 
interest is shown in the Bookshelf de- 
partment. It is our attempt to fill every 
nook and cranny of JUNIOR ARTS 
AND ACTIVITIES with ideas and sug- 
gestions useful to the teacher and it is 
gratifying to know that so many of 
them do not skip a single page. 


a 
Dear Editor: 


Enclosed please find remittance for 
my year’s subscription for magazine. 
I assure you that your magazine is 
much appreciated and is growing finer 
each year. This is my fifth year of using 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. 
Sincerely, 
E.B., Iowa teacher 


There is a steadily growing list of 
teachers who have subscribed for 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES for 
five years, so our circulation depart- 
ment tells us. Every time such a letter 
as this comes to our attention, however, 
we cannot help feeling as though our 
work and worry are to good purpose. 


® 
Dear Sir: 

I wish to thank you for the sample 
copy of JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIV- 
ITIES. I have been acquainted with it 
for some time. 

I have recommended it to my grade 
teachers for their consideration as I 
consider it an especially helpful aid to 
intermediate-grade teachers. 

Kind regards, 
Towa superintendent 

Some teachers think JUNIOR ARTS 
AND ACTIVITIES is just the thing 
for seventh- and eighth-grade work; 
some believe it fits into intermediate 
curricula; and some teachers tell us 
that our primary material is best. We 
have come to the conclusion that our 
attempt to be of help to the greatest 
number of teachers is being realized. 
No matter what the grade, teachers can 


use JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. 
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FREE HANDBOOK 


Complete instructions for 
72 educational leathercraft 
projects. Many just intro- 
duced. No tools for most 
items. From 5c up. Ne 


TEACHERS 


‘ obligation. Send today. 
or correct 

copy, be sure ONC 

to give grade 630 CAPITOL AVENU 
you teach. HARTFORD CONN. 











Justrite Drawing Contest 


for all your students 
$50.00 IN PRIZES 


Every student can enter whether he is a 
real artist or not. Awards will be based on 
neatness, age, and interpretation. Each stu- 
_ should submit one of the following in 


or tracing of current event map, 
copy of favorite war poster, original pen 
and ink sketch, or an original cartoon, Each 
student may enter as often as he wishes, 
but each entry must be accompanied by 
the top flap of a Justrite Drawing Ink carton 
or reasonable facsimile. Contest ends Novem- 
ber 1, 1942, 
Justrite Drawing Ink encourages art work 
. . « it flows freely, does not cake and the 
India black opaque color covers Saree. 
For MORE PARTICULARS and a bottle 
(for instructors only) write 


THE LOUIS MELIND 
364 WEST CHICAGO AVENUE 


co. 
CHICAGO 

















Ready to Use. MasterC: pies 


HECTOGRAPH 





~ WORKBOOKS _ 


Order These Workbooks Today! 


READING— 
60 Pages — Each Grade ............ 
A.B.C. Pre-Primer, Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 
(Specify Grade) 

ARITHMETIC— 
60 Pages — Each Grade ..........-- 
Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 (Specify Grade) 


LANGUAGE DRILLS— 
60 Pages — Each Grade ...........- 
Grades 3, 4, 5 and 6 (Specify Grade) 

SPECIAL ACTIVITY UNITS— 

32 Pages — Each Unit .............- 
Holland, China, Pioneer Days, Indians, 
Eskimo, Health, Birds, Flowers, Zoo, 
Transportation, Playhouse, Farms, Hecto- 
maps, etc. 


DIAGNOSTIC READERS 


Mother Goose (Pre-Primer ) ' 
Busy Brownies (Pre-Primer) | 7 5¢ each 


Nip, the Bear (Grade 1) 


Red Deer, the Indian Boy (Grade 2) | 1 00 
Scottie and His Friends (Grade 3) >se 
Adventure Trails (Grade 4) each 


Exploring Today (Grade 5 6 


MASTER ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 

Master Achievement Tests are arranged in 
book form; one each for Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
and 8 Each book contains 2 complete sets of 
tests in the following subjects: Arithmetic. 
Reading, English, Spelling, Geography, History, 
and Science. Price $1.00 Each Grade. 


Send for Complete Catalogue 


Hayes School Publishing@o. 


714 NORTH AVENUE - WILKINSBURG, PA. 

















Vy MODELING PLASTIC 


- CAN BE FIRED 
In AN ORDINARY 





EITCHEN OVEN 


Now your students can make vo 3 Serer | 
A pottery easily and inexpensively! your | 
firing in kitchen . one (i5 min. at 250°). Mod 
like elay—may waterproofed and decorated sith 
SERAMO ENAMEL. 6 colors, red, yellow, blue, | 
Green, black, white, {# oz, bottles, (5e each. 
Write for Free Encyclopedia of 
Arts Materials, listing 7000 items 


FAVOR. RUHL & CO. 


DEPT. J, 425 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO | 








MODERN 
CRAFTS 


300 pages pacxed with projects especially 
selected for youngsters. Help for teachers 
in 46 different crafts. Plenty of pictures 
and diagrams explain every step. This 
book sold thousands of copies at $2.50 

. Now it's yours for only $1.00 post- 
paid. HURRY! This is a limited offer!! 


LEISURECRAFTS 


1037 So. Grand Ave, Los Angeles 





Hats off! to the children in Amer- 
ica’s schools. They have displayed a 
great deal of initiative during the past 
summer in collecting scrap materials. 
The officials of the W.P.B. who are 
inaugurating the Junior Salvage Corps 
are going to find a lot of “old hands” 
at collecting among the children they are 
asking to work for the war effort. 

One day this past summer, we dis- 
covered a lot of scrap material in the 
editorial offices of Junior Arts and 
Activities. After consultation, we de- 
cided that there must be some children 
who were collecting scrap. Sure enough. 
We had not long to wait. The boys 
came and expertly appraised the worth 
of our collection. “Say,” said one boy 
not over eleven years old, “that’s pure 
lead!” This on sight of an old piece of 
metal which had been kicking around 
the office for some time. 

Yes, it really is hats off to the boys 
and girls of America who are doing 
disagreeable things for the cause of 
Victory and making them fun! 

Hats off! to the teacher in Kansas 
City who saw an old copy of JUNIOR 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES—May, 1941 
to be exact. In it she discovered an 
idea for a May Health Poster. Well, 


she decided, she couldn’t use the idea 


“HATS OFF!” + «+ « 


for a poster (her class was initiating its 
posters on safety instead of health 
during May) but she remembered an 
assembly room program which her 
class was giving soon. | 
This teacher and her boys and girls © 
(a second grade) took the idea of the & 
poster in JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIV. & 
ITIES and enlarged it from the 9” x 
12” page in the magazine to a back. 
drop 8’ by 12’. The smallest girl in§ 
the class modeled for the smallest 
figure on the poster and the tallest boy 
was measured for the largest figure. 
Reports have it that not only was the 
scenery a great success in the assembly 
program for which it was designed but 
it has been used several times since. 
Right here and now we want to say 
that stage scenery was far from our 
thoughts when that particular page § 
was put in the magazine. Its use for 
that purpose only proves our conten- 
tion that the pages of JUNIOR ARTS 
AND ACTIVITIES can be used for 
many things other than those specifi- 
cally mentioned. 
If any other teachers have done un- & 
usual things with the project sheets 
from JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIV.®& 
ITIES, let us know. We want to say# 
“Hats off’ to them. : 








BACK COPIES or sunior ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 


e CHOCK-FULL OF HELPFUL, USABLE MATERIAL « 
THEY ARE SELLING FAST « LOOK AT THESE LOW PRICES 


Look at these bargain prices, then check the 
copies you desire, on the coupon below. 
lto 5 Copies 
6 to 12 Copies 
Over 12 Copies 
With all orders for 6 or more, we will include a free sample 
“ACTIVITIES ON PARADE,” 


We have on hand a stock of back copies. These 
copies are as valuable as they were the month 
they were printed. We now offer you this oppor- 
tunity to acquire these back copies at special low 
Our supply of some months is very 


prices. 
limited, so order now. 


copy of 
see ad on page 45. 


20c a copy 
15c a copy 
12c a copy 


the children’s edition, 








JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 


740 RUSH ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please send me an order of 
back copies of J. A. & A. Send 

copies which 
I have checked, total amount 


1938 1939 1940 1941 


JANUARY 
FEBRUARY.... 














1938 1939 1940 1941 





























Please Check 


If we are out of stock of some 
of the copies you checked, may 
we substitute others. 
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INJUN SUMMER 


Yep, sonny, this is sure enough Injun 
summer. Don’t know what that is, I 
reckon, do you? 

Well, that’s when all the homesick 
Injuns come back to play. You know, a 
long time ago, long afore yer grand- 


(Reprinted by Popular Request) 


daddy was born even, there used to be 
heaps of Injuns around here—thousands 
—millions, I reckon, far as that’s con- 
cerned. Reg’lar sure ’nough Injuns — 
none o’ yer cigar store Injuns, not much. 
They wuz all around here—right here 








where you’re standin’. 

Don’t be skeered—hain’t none around 
here now, leastways no live ones. They 
been gone this many a year. 

They all went away and died, so they 
ain’t no more left. 





But every year, ‘long about now, they 
all come back, leastways their sperrits 
do. They’re here now. You can see ’em 
off across the fields. Look real hard. See 
that kind o’ hazy, misty look out yonder? 
Well, them’s Injuns — Injun sperrits 
marchin’ along an’ dancin’ in the sun- 


You jest come out here tonight when 
the moon is hangin’ over the hill off 
yonder an’ the harvest fields is all swim- 
min’ in th’ moorlight, an’ you can see 
the Injuns and the tepees jest as plain 
as kin be. You can, eh? I knowed you 
would after a little while. 

Jever notice how the leaves turn red 
‘bout this time o’ year? That’s jest an- 


light. That’s what makes that kind 0’ 
haze that’s everywhere — it’s jest the 
sperrits of the Injuns all come back. 
They’re all around us now. 

See off yonder; see them tepees? They 
kind o’ look like corn shocks from here, 
but them’s Injun tents, sure as you’re a 
foot high. See ’em now? Sure, I knowed 


other sign o’ redskins. That’s when an 
old Injun sperrit gets tired dancin’ an’ 
goes up an’ squats on a leaf t’ rest. 
Why, I kin hear ’em rustlin’ an’ whis- 
perin’ an’ creepin’ ’round among the 
leaves all the time; an’ ever’ once’n a 
while a leaf gives way under some fat 
old Injun ghost and comes floatin’ down 
to the ground. See—here’s one now. See 


you could. Smell that smoky sort o’ 
smell in the air? That’s the campfire 
a-burnin’ and their pipes a-goin’. 

Lots o’ people say it’s just leaves 
burnin’, but it ain’t. It’s the campfires, 
an’ th’ Injuns are hoppin’ ’round ’em 
t’ beat the old Harry. 


how red it is? That’s the war paint 
rubbed off’n an Injun ghost, sure’s you’re 
born. 

Purty soon all the Injuns’ll go march- 
in’ away agin, back to the happy huntin’ 
ground, but next year you'll see ’em 
troopin’ back—th’ sky jest hazy with 
’em and their campfire smolderin’ away 
jest like they are now. 


Reprinted through courtesy of The Chicago Tribune and John T. McCutcheon 


This nationally famous cartoon by John T. McCutcheon was first published in The Chicago Tribune in October 1912. It has been printed in this 
Paper each year following. Thousands of people look forward to seeing it as they do to the beauty of the autumn leaves. 


Will be published in color on a Sunday in October in The Chicago Tribune, Chicago, Illinois. 


Write for date and cost. 
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Teachers in many localities are beginning to feel 
directly the results of war economy in their classrooms. 
Local governments think it necessary to curtail expendi- 


tures because of decreased revenue which the war has 
caused. 














While most of us are fearful of such a program of 
limited funds for the operation of our schools, it has its 
more pleasant side. It will put all teachers on their mettle: 
it will bring out their most ingenious methods; it will 
stimulate their initiative. More than that, in a great many 
ways economy is good for the children. 


When expensive art and craft materials are on the 
list of deletions, children under their teachers’ directions 
will make use of simpler, easy-to-find things. Newspapers, 
old boxes of all descriptions, flour and water and salt for 
bas reliefs, most of the things which boys carry around 
in their pockets can be turned into tools to develop the 
creative ability and the personality of the child. 


If expensive stage scenery and costumes cannot be 
had, children will have to rely more on increasing their 
acting ability to portray their story. When all the props 
are at hand, the job is very easy; it is the resourceful class 
which can make the best of a very bad situation and still 
turn out an entertaining production. 
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Economies and scarcity of critical materials may ap- 
pear to hamper the teachers’ work with their children at 
this time but, true to our American tradition, if all of us use 
what is available plus large amounts of imagination, 
courage, and effort we can increase the value of the 
education of those under our care. That is our goal and 
that is of the utmost importance at this time. 


—EDITOR 
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OCTOBER RIDDLES 


l. 5. | ?. 


; ' ‘ I’m a nut that starts a Mother Goose First I was a flower in pink and white 
Somebody’s been in the garden 


rhyme, Then a tiny ball almost hidden from 
Nipping the blossoms fair; A rhyme that tells about the time your sight. 
All the green leaves are blackened. That a mouse ran up the clock for fun, Round and green I grew, and then | 


And then ran down when the clock turned to red. 


struck one. You can use me in a pie, or eat me 
plain instead. 





Who do you think was there? 





. 6. 8. ; 
, Though it stays by the house, I live in a hole in a hollow tree, F (1) 
First they dress in green, Yet it leaves in the spring; Only at night am I able to see; 4 
Then they change this gown, Though you know well its bark, On noiseless wings I fly about : tion fe 
ee ‘ Part through the air can wing. To catch any mice that may be out.& (3) 
Pree eo eae Then I fly back and sleep all day 4 ems 
In red or gold or brown. While you go to school or out to play.% are en 
j for ev 
9 F (4) 
; é: safety 


3. 





First they danced upon the trees, 4 (5) 
Then they floated on the breeze, f 


Se 


A tiny baby dressed in green 






















Then they gaily blew around 


Sits in a cradle brown; 
Now they’re sleeping on the > 


At first high in the air is seen, 
ground. Pe (7) 


And then it tumbles down. 


10. 
A fairy seed I planted, 4 
So dry and white and old. : ta 


There sprang a vine enchanted? jen |; 


4. 


It will make a jack-o’-lantern : 
With magic flowers of gold.) they | 


And truly, by and by, 


Or a big Thanksgiving pie. 


CRSA TT 


It’s a big, round, yellow some- 7 
Cog : It bore a jack-o’-lantern 
thing. 














, se And it made a yellow pie. 
You can guess it if you try. 
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ANSWERS 


(1) Jack Frost, (2) leaves, 





(3) acorn, (4) pumpkin, 
(5) hickory nut, (6) tree, 
(7) apple, (8) owl, (9) 


the « 
stree 
whist 


leaves, (10) pumpkin. 
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(1) To teach work of firemen and 
policemen in the community; 
(2) To inspire respect and admira- 


' tion for helpers in the community; 


(3) To teach children how they can 
co-operate to make their town safe by 


| obeying the firemen and policemen who 
‘Tf are enforcing laws and regulations made 


for everyone’s safety; 

(4) To show the duties of the school 
safety patrol in helping policemen; 

(5) To show how the fire drill helps 
the firemen; 

(6) To bring out the important fact 
that during the national emergency 
both the firemen and the policemen are 
very important on the home front; 

(7) To broaden children’s experi- 
ences by demonstrating phases of the 
community at work; 

(8) To show that in America we 
value life and property—to develop an 
appreciation for these; 

(9) To show that firemen and police- 
men risk their lives to help others, that 
they are true heroes; 

(10) To develop skills in concentra- 
tion, research, reading, number work, 
spelling, writing, etc. 

APPROACH 

Two things which are inaugurated 
early in the school year are fire drills 
and the school Safety Patrol. With 
these to stimulate interest and discus- 
sion, a unit may well be begun. If the 
children tell stories about a policeman 
they know (perhaps the one at the 
corner with whom all are acquainted), 
there is a basis for discussion out of 
which a unit may grow. A fire in the 
neighborhood or the fire engine passing 
along the street is sure to evoke com- 
ments which can be turned into the 
channels desired. 

If some unsafe practices are noted in 
the children—a tendency to cross the 
street against the traffic policeman’s 
whistle, playing with matches, etc.— 
they may be brought to the attention of 





POLICEMEN 
AND 


FIREMEN 


A UNIT ON 


COMMUNITY 
HELPERS 


by 
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all (tactfully) and a discussion begun. 

Remember that Fire Prevention Week 
is October 4 to 10. Special programs 
for the entire school may be planned 
and from these also the children may 
derive stimulus for a unit about the 
firemen and policemen. 


BEGINNING THE UNIT 

Pictures of policemen and firemen 
should be posted on the bulletin boards. 
Books containing pictures and picture- 
stories placed on the reading table will 
prompt the children to greater interest 
in this subject. The teacher should read 
stories and poems about firemen and 
policemen to the children. 

Committees should be selected to plan 
the large activities to be carried out 
during this unit. If it is not practical 
to work in committees (with primary- 
age children who have not had much 
experience it is frequently so), the 
entire class should plan together for 

(1) An excursion to the fire station; 

(2) An excursion to the police sta- 
tion; 

(3) Writing letters to the fire and 
police departments asking permission 
to visit or asking that a fireman and a 
policeman visit the school in case the 
first plan is not acceptable; 

(4) Conducting a practice fire drill 
in the classroom; 

(5) Observing the workings of the 
safety patrol; 

(6) Constructing a town with inter- 
sections noted, etc., to demonstrate 


graphically how the policeman works; 


(7) Making a model of the fire de- 
partment; 

(8) Presenting a program or exhibit 
or a radio skit as a culminating activity. 
DEVELOPMENT 

I. The policeman 
A. How can we tell who a policeman 
is? 
1. By his uniform 
a. Blue suit 
b. Hat 
c. Club 
d. Badge 
e. Whistle 
2. By the way he stands in the 
street and directs traffic 


a. Sometimes he _ uses _his 


hands. 
b. Sometimes he has a sign 
which says “Stop” and “Go” on it. 

3. Some policemen ride on motor- 
cycles. 

4. Some policemen ride on horses. 

B. What does a policeman do? 

1. He helps keep the streets and 

highways safe. 

a. By directing traffic 

b. By making people watch 
the signs which tell them to drive 
slowly and carefully 

2. He helps keep the city safe 
from other dangers. 

a. He finds people who have 
disobeyed the laws. 

b. He helps the firemen when 
there is a fire. 

3. He looks after people who 
have had an accident. 

4. He helps old people and blind 
people to cross the street. 

5. He takes care of lost children. 

6. He watches our homes so that 
no harm comes to them. 

II. We went to the police station. We 
saw— 

1. The captain, lieutenant, and 
sergeant. They have charge of the 
other policemen. 

2. The telephones which answers 
policemen’s calls. 


3. The radio which is used to 
tell policemen in patrol cars to go to 
a place where their help is needed. 

4. We learned that in our town 
the head of the police department is 
called the “chief of police.” 


(Note: Because in different cities, 
different systems of organization are 
used, the teacher may need to do a little 
investigating along these lines before 
the class takes the excursion.) 

III. The firemen 

A. How can we tell who a fireman is? 

1. He wears a rubber coat. 

2. He wears a big hat. 

3. He rides on a fire engine or 
truck. 

4. When he is fighting a fire, he 
sometimes wears heavy gloves to pro- 
tect his hands. 

B. What does the fireman do? 

1. He puts out fires. 

a. Sometimes he uses 
from a hose. 


water 


b. Sometimes he must climb 
a ladder with his hose. 

c. Sometimes he has to chop 
his way into a building. 

d. Sometimes he uses a chem- 
ical to put out fires. 

2. He saves lives of people who 
are in burning buildings. 

3. He goes to help people who 
have fallen into water or who have 
breathed dangerous gases. 

4. He tells us what we must do 
to prevent fires. 

IV. We went to the fire station and we 
saw: 
A. The fire engines 
1. In our town there are 
a. Pumper trucks 
b. Ladder trucks 
c. Chemical fire engines 
d. Searchlight trucks 
B. Life nets 
C. Oxygen respirators which are 
machines to help people who have been 
overcome by smoke. 
D. We saw the lights flash on a 
board to show where a fire was. 
E. We saw the shiny pole which the 
fireman slides down to go to a fire. 
F. Firemen sleep at the fire station. 
It does not take them long to dress 
when the alarm sounds. 
G. We learned how to use a fire 
alarm. 


H. We saw the car the fire chief uses 
when he goes to fires. 
J. We learned that the firemen do 


not use their sirens any more. These 
are sounded only when there is an air 
raid. 


CORRELATIONS 


LANGUAGE: Writing letters of in- 
vitation and thank you for either per- 


8 


mission to visit or the lecture given by 
firemen during Fire Prevention week 
and by a policeman. Writing captions 
for posters. Writing class stories and 
individual stories for notebooks. Writ- 
ing original poems. 

Reading stories and poems. Reading 
captions on the pictures placed on the 
bulletin board. 

In oral language and discussion 
periods the following topics might be 
used: 

(1) What the children saw at the 
fire station and at the police station; 

(2) What took place at the fire drill; 

(3) How safety measures (particu- 
larly with regard to fire hazards) may 
be incorporated in home and school; 
etc. 

DRAMATIC PLAY: Dramatize 
stories which the children read. Write 
and enact stories about the fireman and 
the policeman. Prepare some of these 
dramatizations for use in an assembly 
program. The children will be even 
more enthusiastic in their dramatic 
play if they have firemen’s hats and 
policemen’s badges and clubs. 

VOCABULARY: New words learned 


for meaning and spelling: 


department truck 
chief traffic 
oxygen pump 
hose water 
ladder law 
club safe 
badge careful 
net alarm 


NUMBER WORK: How many things 
have we learned that the policeman 
does? How many things does the fire- 
man do? 

SCIENCE: Learn that fire needs 
oxygen to burn. Learn why the fireman 
sometimes uses chemicals. What does 
sand do to help put out fires. 

SAFETY: Why is it important that 
we do not leave oily rags in our houses? 
Who should watch bonfires? Why must 
we cross the streets only when the light 
is green? What must we do if there is 
no traffic light or policeman to tell us 
when to cross? Should we ever cross 
the street in the middle of the block? 
Why must we watch the Safety Patrol 
boys? Why must we be quiet when there 
is a fire drill? Why should we not play 
with matches? 

SOCIAL STUDIES: We have learned 
that the fireman and the policeman are 
true community helpers. How can we 
help them? What makes a hero? Are 
policemen and firemen sometimes 
heroes? Do we have an air-raid warden 
and a fire warden in our block? Why 
do we have them? Should we obey 
them just as we obey the policemen 


and the firemen? Why do the people 
in our town try to prevent .as many 
fires as they can? If you should see a 
fire, what should you do? Should peo- 
ple run to fires when they can be of no 
help to the firemen? Why? Why should 
we put out all bonfires and campfires 
thoroughly ? 
number of fires down by telling our 
parents what we have learned? 

ART: Make posters for Fire Preven- 
tion Week. Make drawings of police- 
men and firemen in their various duties, 
Learn how to make the letters for the 
posters. Make lettering for notebook 
covers. Make murals showing the work 
of the firemen. Make clay models of 
firemen and policemen and other ob 
jects for use in a floor project or a 
sand-table project. Build a model fire 
station from heavy cardboard; color it 
with tempera paints. Make badges for 
use in dramatic play. Make firemen’s 
hats. Make scenery for assembly pro- 
gram. Make drawings for invitations 
to exhibit or program or other culmin- 
ating activity. 


OUTCOMES 
(1) A broadening of the children’s 


understanding and a realization that 


they must work together for the good 
of all. 


(2) An appreciation of the work of | 
others in the community who do their © 
part to protect the lives and property | 


of their neighbors. 


(3) An increased ability to work 7 


together in the classroom. 


As a result of this unit, it is possible 
that the children will want to go on to | 


the study of other community helpers. 


At the present time, a study of the men 3 
and women who are giving freely of © 


their time and talents in the interests 


of furthering the war effort might be [7 
made. Many of the children’s parents } 
are nurses’ aids, air-raid wardens, fire 7 
wardens, members of the rationing | 


boards, and volunteers in other activ- 
ities. 


A transportation unit may be another 
outgrowth since in the study of both | 
the police and the fire departments, the © 
transportation factor is highly impor- & 


tant. 
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SEAT WORK 











FIND THE RIGHT WORD FOR THE BLANK /N EACH SENTENCE 


THIS IS A FIREMAN'S 


THIS IS A 





HOSE 
ROPE 
CHAIN 








A 
FIREMAN 
SOMETIMES 
USES A 














THIS IS A 


BUGGY MAN TRUCK 














TO PUT OUT A FIRE 
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POLICEMAN , 
FIREMAN 


LAUNDRYMAN 


THIS 15 A POLICEMAN’'S 








A FIREMAN WEARS 

A RUBBER 
COAT 
SH/RT 











CLUB BADGE HAT 





THIS 15 A Sens. 


POLICEMAN'S 
BADGE 
SHOE 
san WHISTLE 











SOMETIMES A POLICEMAN 
RIDES A 


LION HORSE DOG 
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If everyone in the class will work together to 
build a model city showing the work of the police- 
men and firemen, the class will have lots of fun 
and will learn much. 


First lay out the town on the floor or table. 
Make streets, rivers, railroads. Use construction 
paper and crayons for this work. Next build 
models of the fire department, police department, 
school, and so on. These may be made from 
boxes or cardboard or whatever you have. We 
suggest boxes which may be painted various 
colors. 


The people who live in the model town may 
be made of clay or they may be drawn on heavy 
cardboard, made to stand up with blocks of wood 
nailed to the back at the bottom, and colored. 


The most important thing about the table project 
is to show what the fireman and policeman do. 
Show a policeman directing boys and girls across 
the street. Have a fireman on a ladder putting out 
a fire. The other things about firemen and police- 
men which you learned should be in the table 
project. 
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A child’s love of play is instinctive. 
So is his enjoyment in hearing and 
reproducing sound. In addition, a 
young child’s hearing is normally at 
its keenest. With these factors to assist 
one, it is possible to do a great deal 
toward developing vocal skill in little 
children. 

Before entering school many children 
have had little experience in singing or 
in reproducing musical sounds at will. 
They are not accustomed to controlling 
their singing mechanism. Therefore, 
they lack confidence when first asked 
to repeat a tone or phrase. To counter- 
act this, let the group as a whole try 
each new call or phrase in unison at 
first. To help the nervous children re- 
lax, introduce the tonal drills in games, 
using suitable actions whenever pos- 
sible. Thinking about the action will 
help to offset self-consciousness. It will 
also develop muscular co-ordination and 
control. 

The following drills and games have 
all been introduced successfully in kin- 
dergarten. Many of them have been 
used for the monotones or “robins” 
throughout the first and second grades, 
during a five-minute drill period. The 
“bluebirds,” those who produce good 
tones but cannot reproduce phrases with 
dependable accuracy, have used the 
drills throughout the first grade and, as 
a review, during the first half of the 
second grade. Throughout the primary 
grades, the games have served as a 
means of relaxation for all the class, 
including the “canaries” or good 
singers. 

The simplest calls, suitable for any 
time of the year, are listed first. Unless 
otherwise specified, the call begins on 
D, below the staff, and skips to A, sec- 
ond space. Capital letters indicate 
words to be sung on D. 

GREETING 

“When friends meet, they greet each 
other politely, Let us learn to sing a 
greeting. I shall sing it to you, and you 
answer using the same tune and words. 
Instead of singing your names as I do, 
you sing my name.” 

Teacher: “GOOD MORN-ing, CHILD- 
ren.” 

Children: “GOOD MORN-ing, MISS 
blank.” (Later, call the children in- 
dividually for a solo answer.) 

HIDE-AND-GO-SEEK 

“Let us play Hide-and-Go-Seek this 
morning. Hide your eyes. When 
I call your name, sit up straight and 
answer, ‘I’m here.’ Let us practice the 
answer once all together.” 

T.: “JOHN-nie, WHERE ARE you?” 

C.: “RIGHT here, MISS blank.” 

“Remember, I catch you if you do not 
sing the answer.” (As the children gain 
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confidence, they will enjoy calling each 
other.) 
DOCTOR 

“I wonder how you are feeling today. 
I believe I’ll play ‘Doctor’ and find out. 
When I sing, ‘SAL-ly, HOW ARE you?’ 
I hope you can answer, ‘VERY well, 
THANK you.’ If you are not well, 
answer; ‘NOT SO well, THANK you.’ 
Before we play, let us practice both 
answers all together.” 


TELEPHONE GAME 

This game is more difficult. Each 
phrase should be learned before the 
game is played. “How many of you like 
to play telephone? Here is a game in 
which everyone gets to telephone. First 
we must learn to ring the bell. Its 
sound is clear and high.” 

Bell: “Ting-a-ling-a-ling” (A-B-A-B- 
A). 
Girls: “IS SAMMIE THERE?” 
Boys: “THIS IS he.” 

Girls: “WILL you skip rope with 
me?” (to pitches, 1-3-5-8-5-8 or D-F}-A- 
D-A-D). 

Boys: “THANK you, I will.” (1-3- 
5-8). 

Girls: 
(1-8-1-8). 

Boys: “I’M on my way.” (1-3-5-8). 

(As the skips are learned, individuals 
may replace the groups.) 


TOY TRAIN GAME 

This game should be introduced 
phrasewise to the entire group. Solo 
tryouts for each role in the drama- 
tized version should precede each game 
in order that every child has an oppor- 
tunity to play a solo part at some time. 
This game fascinates kindergarten 
children. 

“Today we shall try to sound like a 
train. First let us blow the whistle.” 
The teacher pretends to press a button 


in rhythm with, “TOOT, TOOT, TOOT.” 


“GOOD-bye. COME soon.” 


The children repeat it with her. “That 
whistle sounds big enough for a freight 
train. Let us blow the whistle on a 
passenger train that carries people.” 
She repeats the gesture on the pitch of 
A. Later the class may learn a “warn- 
ing whistle” for crossings in addition 
to the “station whistle.” The former is 
sung, “To0-00-00-00-00” to the pitches 
of 5-6-5-6-5 (A-B-A-B-A). 

“What else does a train have? A bell, 
of course. Listen to it ring, ‘DING 
dong’ (three times).” As she sings, the 
teacher pulls the rope down on DING 
and releases it on dong. 

“Our train needs an engineer to run 
it. He blows the whistle and rings the 
bell. Who wants to try being our en- 
gineer?” Many children will volunteer. 
At this stage, choose one with a good 
voice; the poorer singers will need 
more practice. 

“Now let us all be the engine that 
turns the wheels. Listen to my engine, 
It is just starting so it moves slowly. 
‘CHUG -A-CHUG-CHUG.’” Repeat 
many times, meanwhile making large 
circles with the arms to the front. “The 
wheels must move smoothly or the train 
will jerk. Everyone try to keep the 
train running smoothly.” 

On successive days, the following 
phrases are learned in unison, practiced 
with suitable gestures, then included in 
the game at the proper points. 


Brakeman: “ALL A-board. TIME 
TO GET on.” 

Conductor: “TICKETS, please. 
THANK you.” 


Ticket Agent: “WHERE TO, please?” 
“HERE’S YOUR ticket.” “THANK 


you.” 


Passenger to Ticket Agent: “NEW 
York, IF YOU please.” 
Passenger to Conductor: “HERE’S 


mine.” 

If desired, a Red Cap, newsboy, and 
candy vendor may be added. Since it is 
not practicable to use all the children 
each time, ask the others to “turn the 
wheels.” A brake, to stop the train, is 
made by the engineer, who presses a 
button and makes a sibilant sound. 

WINTER CALLS 

“Let us be snowflakes, this morning. 
Stretch out your hands, even with your 
shoulders. Then let your hands drop 
slowly and lightly to your sides as you 
sing, ‘snow-FLAKES, falling DOWN 
like a fai-ry FLAKE.’” (5-4-3-2-1). 

“Let us ring the sleigh bells today. 
Pretend to shake the bells as you sing, 
‘jing-gle, jing-gle, jing.” (5-6-5-6-5). 

Repeat until the group get both 
rhythm and pitch. Then sing individ- 
ually to find the best sleigh bell in the 
room. 

(Continued on page 44) 





LIFE of THEODORE ROOSEVE 


The life of Theodore Roosevelt is a shining example for the boys ¢ 
America. When he was a small lad he was regarded as weak and frail. Hy 
could not play the games which his companions did. So young Roosey 
decided to become well and strong no matter how hard he had to work tg 
ward that goal. He became so strong that he was an advocate of the str 
uous life which was also the title of a book he wrote. He was a famoyw 
rancher and hunter in this country and he also went big game hunting 
Africa and South America. There is to this day a river in Brazil known ¢ 
the Rio Roosevelt because he discovered and explored it. 

His love of the outdoors was reflected in his ideals of clean living anj 
good sportsmanship. 
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When Theodore Roosevelt rose to high _- 


positions in the government of the United a 
States, his smile became famous all over the ©“*4atpaenanw eth Q 
world. It is interesting to remember that 
Franklin Roosevelt's smile is also famous. 
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When the Spanish-American War brok 
out in 1898, Theodore Roosevelt was P 
ident McKinley's Assistant Secretary of 
Navy. He immediately resigned his p 
tion and organized a band of “Rou 
Riders” —cavalrymen—of whom Col. 
ard Wood was the commander and Roo 
velt was a lieutenant colonel. The “Rov 
Riders” distinguished themselves partic 
larly at the Battle of San Juan Hill (see ma 
but it was as infantry and not as cave 
that they proved most useful. 














The end of the war saw Roosevelt mai 
a colonel of the “Rough Riders” wh 
Leonard Wood advanced also. 


When Roosevelt returned to his na 
New York state he was immensely popv 
for his military as well as for 
political ability. He was elected goven 
of the state. 











This is a picture of Colonel Roosevelt as 
one of the “Rough Riders.” His strength and 
health were necessary to fight in the 
swampy jungles of Cuba during the 
Spanish-American War. 

















While Roosevelt was president of the It was in this house in New York 
United States, Panama broke away from City that Theodore Roosevelt was 
the Republic of Columbia and he obtained born. It is now preserved as a 
the right_to build a canal through the memorial. 
Isthmus of Panama. 
MI ££ RM TUS OCEAN - 
PANAMA -y ‘a Ey: ; Octo 
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New 
Serv 
City, 
of Ni 
One of the things “Teddy” Roosevelt liked most to do way He 
to hunt. This picture shows him in the hunting outfi! 4§ ‘=! 
wore when he lived and hunted in what are now the stale OF 1 
of North and South Dakota. other 














Theodore Roosevelt, twenty-sixth president of the United States, was born 
October 27, 1858 in New York City. As a lad he was frail but he overcame his 
handicap so that he could take his part in the affairs of his country. 


After he had finished his legal training he became an assemblyman in the : 


New York State Legislature. Then he was a member of the United States Civil 
Service Commission. He was for a time the police commissioner of New York 
City. assistant secretary of the Navy, colonel of the “Rough Riders,” governor 
5 of New York, vice-president of the United States, and finally president. 


He was a naturalist and many of his collections are preserved in the Smithson- 
ian Institution. Roosevelt was also the author of several books: THE WINNING 


OF THE WEST, ESSAYS ON PRACTICAL POLITICS, THE STRENUOUS LIFE. and 
others. 
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Five little jack-o’-lanterns sitting on 
a gate 

The first one said, “It’s getting late.” 

The second one said, “I hear a noise.” 

The third one said, “It’s only boys.” 

The fourth one said, “Only Halloween 
fun.” 

The fifth one said, “Let’s run, let’s run.” 

Puff went the wind; out went the light 

And away ran the jack-o’-lanterns on 
Halloween night. 





In our kindergarten classroom that 
poem was dramatized many times be- 
fore the day arrived for the Halloween 
party. Witches, bats, ghosts, and pump- 
kins were brought out in rhythms and 
songs. Halloween stories were the fav- 
orites for this time of year. 

Halloween pictures dominated the 
atmosphere of the room. Five large 
pumpkins made of paper were con- 
structed to help with dramatizing the 
poem. 

To us Halloween isn’t complete un- 
less all the boys and girls in the kinder- 
garten masquerade and carry a jack-o’- 
lantern. Some of the children didn’t 
have a costume but they improvised 
masks and were happy to be a part of 
the festivities. Some masks were made 
to represent the faces of cats. For these, 
construction paper was used. Paper 
bags with the eyes, nose, and mouth cut 
out were colored and then placed over 
children’s. heads. 

After parading through the rooms, 
the children formed a circle in the kin- 
dergarten and sat down. In the center 
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of the circle we had placed a table on 
which the children put their jack-o’- 
lanterns. We drew the shades and lit 
the lanterns. The children squealed 
that they could see ghostly shadows 
dancing on the walls. 

For refreshments we had Halloween 
suckers and Halloween cookies. 

Parties for young children should be 
simple and ones in which they can 
participate. 

The next day the children related their 
experiences of “Halloweening” out of 
doors at night with their parents or 
older brothers and sisters. 

THINGS TO MAKE FOR THE 

HALLOWEEN PARTY 

First of all, the big pumpkins for 
dramatizing the poem. We used the 
largest sheets of lightweight construc- 
tion paper and pasted white shapes for 
nose, mouth and eyes. We added curly 
black eyelashes. 

Rather than have each child carry a 
real jack-o’-lantern in’ the parade, we 
made “pretend ones.” From lightweight 
cardboard seven and one-half inches 
square, we cut an_ irregular-shaped 












pumpkin. We left a bit of the stem shape, 
Then we cut eyes, nose, and mouth, 
The pumpkin was colored orange with 
crayons and the stem was made green, © 
This was stapled to a piece of heavier F 
cardboard one and one-half inches wide 
and about sixteen inches long. Each 
child carried one of these in the parade, 
Before that they were used as a part 
of the classroom decorations. 

To make the paper-bag masks more 
attractive, pieces of orange construction 
paper were stapled to form hat shapes 
and to make mustaches and so on. Eyes 
and nose pieces were cut out and the § 
openings accentuated with borders of § 
black. 

OTHER THINGS TO MAKE 

Posters showing black cats, ghosts, 
and witches may be made to form a & 
border at the base of the blackboards, 

Designs of black cats are effective 
window decorations. 

DRAMATIC PLAY 

In addition to the poem quoted at 
the beginning of this article, here are 
other poems and stories suitable for 
dramatic play at this season of the 
year: “Halloween Song” by Marjorie 
Barrows and “The Jack O’Lantern” by 
Marian C. Potter from Poems for the 
Very Young Child (Whitman, Racine, 
Wisconsin), “A Halloween Surprise” 
by Nina Leubrie from Childcraft Vol. 
6 (Quarrie Corp., Chicago), “A Hal- 
loween Story” and “Halloween in the 
Country” from A Holiday Sampler by 
Charlotte Conover (Albert Whitman & 
Company, Chicago). 









































WHO’S AFRAID? 


Who’s afraid of big black bats? 
Who’s afraid of coal black cats? 


No indeed, not I. 


Ghosts don’t scare me, no not me, 
I am very brave you see; 


I can’t be scared, not I. 


Oh my! What’s that terrible yell? 





I’m not scared, folks, but — well — 


I guess I’ll go — me scared? OH NO! 


HALLOWEEN POEMS 








HALLOWEEN SURGEONS 


Mary Jane and I were surgeons 

Out in the kitchen last night; 

We worked on a fat old pump- 
kin— 

Sad indeed is his plight. 








First, we cut a hole in his head 

And then scraped out his insides; 

Next, we sawed out his eyes, nose, 
and mouth— 

Oh, we did more besides! 


We put a candle down his throat 

To give us a little light, 

But I bet in spite of all this 

He'll grin on Halloween night. 
—Helen Kitchell Evans 
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but you can think of many more. 


If you can find some bags which are 
gray or green, you can use them to 
make masks, also. 


With tempera colors you may paint 
designs on the masks instead of putting 
pieces of construction paper on them. 
Try many different styles and pick out 
the nicest one for Halloween night. If 
you know some boys and girls who will 
not have Halloween masks, make some 
for them. These are so much fun to make 
that you will not want to have just one. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN 


A UNIT FOR 
UPPER GRADES 
by 
HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 











INTRODUCTION 
The study of the Indians of South 


America may be an outgrowth of a unit 
on South America in general or on one 
of the countries there. The class may 
first discuss how the Indians have 
changed the culture of South America. 
What part are they to take in the future 
politically and socially? What is the 
difference between the influence of the 
South American Indian on the white 
man and that of the North American 
Indian? Why do you believe this to 
be so? Do some outside reading on 
this subject and find out what other 
people believe. What products of South 
American handicraft are in demand in 
the United States? 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


(1) Make a large map of South 
America and on this locate as many of 
the important tribes as possible. 

(2) Gather books and magazines 
with material on the South American 
Indians that may be of use in your 
study. 

(3) 


can 


Write letters to the Pan Ameri- 
Union, Washington, D. C., re- 
questing material on the South Ameri- 
can Indians. 

(4) Make a large poster for your 
bulletin board showing centers of 
Indian life which might be visited by 
a tourist from the United States. 

(5) Using simple Indian designs 
and colors, try weaving small mats. 

(6) With modeling clay, make 
copies of the beautiful pottery jars made 
by the South American Indians. 


STUDY OUTLINE 


I. The Indians are divided into several 
groups according to their culture and 
the region where they live. 

A. Arawaks — brought character- 
istic culture to South America and live 
for the most part in the north and east. 

1. Mehinaku—Brazil. 

2. Mojo—Bolivia. 

3. Guana—Paraguay. 

4. Paressi—Southern Brazil 

B. Ge tribes—most primitive of all 
Indians in South America—northern 
and north central Brazil. 

1. Canella 
2. Apinaye 


C. Carib—very fierce, some Carib 
tribes live in the West Indies—Colum- 
bus saw them and also members of 
several Arawak tribes living in the 
islands he discovered—practice canni- 
balism. 

1. Makusi 
2. Taulipang 


D. Tupi-Guarani — wanderers — 
cover the entire continent 
1. Tembe 
2. Tupinamba 
3. Guarayu 
4. Omagua 


E. Tribes living at the headwaters 
of the Amazon 


F. Tribes of the Chaco 
G. Tribes of Tierra del Fuego and 


surrounding regions. 
H. Tribes of the eastern Andes 
1. Chane—belongs to the Ara- 
wak group. 
2. Chiriguano — belongs to the 
Tupi-Guarani group 
3. Jivaro 
4. Mapucke 
J. Peruvian civilizations 
1. Pre-Incas—Chimu and Nasca 
2. Quechua — from which the 
Inca civilization developed. 
3. Aymara 


INDIAN NUMBERS 














INDIANS 


II. Indian culture 


A. Music 
1. Rattles 
2. Drums 
3. Flutes 


4. Panpipes—ranging from two 
to thirty-four in number 
B. Pottery — particularly in the 
western tribes—Incas, etc. 


C. Weaving 
D. Architecture 
1. Lasting architectural monv- 


ments are to be seen in Cuzco, the 
capital of the Inca empire and in other 
places in Peru. 

E. Basketry 
III. Indian religion 

A. Beautiful temples — Temple of 
the Sun at Cuzco 


B. Sacrifices 
1. Eastern Indians—rituals but 
no permanent temples 
2. Western Indians — sacrifices 


on altars of permanent temples 
C. Rulers and priests 
D. Rituals 
E. Work of early missionaries 

1. They converted many natives 
to Christianity. 

2. In the dense jungle country 
around the Amazon River there are stil 
places where the old religions have been 
untouched by the white man’s influence. 
IV. Indian occupations 

A. Miners—gold, silver, copper 

B. On rubber plantations 

C. On ranches in Argentina, Brazil, 
and Uruguay 

D. Coffee plantations 

E. Sugar refineries 

F. Agriculture — _ raising 
llamas, raising wheat, etc. 


CONCLUDING ACTIVITIES 


(1) Imagine you are a little Indian 
boy or girl and write the story of your 
life. 

(2) Read Children of Banana Land, 
Volcanoes in the Sun, or At the Jungle's 
Edge by Melicent H. Lee and tell the 
story to the class. 

(3) Dramatize portions 
Jungle by E. K. Steen. 


TEACHER’S READING 
REFERENCES 
American Indian Civilizations, A 
Hayatt Verrill, Tudor Publishing Co, 
New York; Indians of South America, 
Paul Radin, Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
New York; Indian Races of North and 
South America, C. de W. Brownell; Th 
Golden Wedge, Maud and Delos Love 


lace, Crowell, New York. 
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INDIAN DESIGNS 


WEAVING PROJECT 


South American Indian designs can be used to 
make beautiful woven pieces. As a matter of fact. 
the two things for which these designs were used 
by the Indians were pottery and weaving. On page 
18 we have more Indian designs. 

To make a loom on which to weave, cut the sides 
from a box about 16” or 12” long and 6” or 8” wide. 
Place small nails along both ends of the box as we 
have shown in the plstave. The nails should be 
between 1%" and 14” apart. About 3” below the 
edge where the nails are and on the outside of 
both ends put two larger nails. These are to be 
used for holding the extra threads. 

To thread the loom, make a knot and slip it over 
the large lower nail at one end of the loom. Now 
bring the thread between the first two nails above. 
across to the space between the first two nails on 
the opposite side. down and around the single 
nail below them. up between the second and 
third nail, and so on until the threading is complete. 

Weaving is done by the “over and under” 
method. The extra thread forms fringes, if desired. 
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PROGRESSIVE 


CREATIVE HALLOWEEN CRAFTS 

Teachers seeking a modern approach 
to the seasonal problem should find the 
suggestions outlined herein of value. 
In keeping with the need of conserva- 
tion of vital materials, all items used 
are plentiful and easily obtained. 


PAPIER MACHE LANTERNS 
(Grades 4 to 8) 

A basic shape is necessary. Any one 
of a number of items can be used. For 
instance, a large grapefruit, a pumpkin, 
a glass bottle, a coffee can, etc., may 
be used. See Fig. (1). 

In addition a quantity of newspaper, 
some ordinary wheat paste such as that 
used for pasting wall paper to the walls 
(obtainable at any hardware or wall 
paper store for less than 5c per pound), 
vaseline or liquid soap, squares of 
cheesecloth, and poster paint are needed. 


PREPARING THE BASIC SHAPE 

After a shape has been selected it 
must be treated so that the papier mache 
will not stick to it. While pumpkins 
can be used, these are not always ob- 
tainable. Should they be available, the 
processes to follow will not destroy their 
value as a food item. This is an ad- 
vantage over the customary procedure 
of cutting up an actual pumpkin, 
destroying it for later use. 

Clean the shape’s surface with soap 
and water if it is soiled. Then apply 
a layer of vaseline to the shape. This 
will prevent the papier mache from 
sticking to it. As a second precaution 
against sticking, dampen the cheese- 
cloth and wrap it around the shape. It 
may be necessary to cut the cheesecloth 
into several pieces, depending upon the 
shape used. A perfect covering is not 
necessary. Wrinkles in the cloth should 
be disregarded as they will not in- 
terfere with the moulding of the final 
piece. See Fig. (2). 


PREPARING THE PAPIER MACHE 

The method to be outlined herein has 
certain advantages over the usual pro- 
cedure followed in work of this nature. 
The pupil can stop his work at any time 
and put it away until the next work 
period. When he continues he will not 
find it necessary to do any retreating of 
the former unfinished material. 

The newspaper should be cut into 
strips about 12 inches long and not over 
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1 inch wide. The actual size is largely 
determined by the size and shape used. 
It is of advantage to have two distinct 
types of paper. For instance, the black 
and white newspaper and then a quan- 
tity of “funny” papers or some un- 
printed newspaper. Do not use heavy 
papers such as kraft wrapping paper. 

Two large bowls, basins, or pans are 
necessary. One of these is about half 
full of lukewarm water, The other con- 
tains the wheat flour mixture. 

To make a flour paste, merely deposit 
a quantity of the dry flour into the 
container. Add water slowly until the 
paste is about as thick as thin molasses 
or thick cream. All of the fine lumps 
should be worked out of the paste be- 
fore using it. The best method of mix- 
ing is through working in it with both 
hands (all jewelry removed), squeezing 
the mixture through the fingers. Chil- 
dren like the “feel” of liquid paste and 
it is a “clean” mess that will not harm 
clothing. 

Place about a dozen of the strips of 
paper into the water container and allow 
them to soak for about five minutes. 
These should all be of the same color or 
same style of paper. See Fig. (3). 

APPLYING THE BASIC LAYER OF 
PAPER 

The first layer of paper is used as 
a THIRD precaution against the pos- 
sibility of the papier mache sticking to 
the basic shape. Therefore, no paste is 
to be used. Instead, the strips are 
merely soaked as previously explained 
and then added to the shape. These are 
put on in an orderly manner so as not 
to “build” several thicknesses at some 
points and to “miss” on others. See 
Fig. (4). Continue with the strips 
until the shape is completely covered. 
If the paper is too wet, the water will 
be worked out as the fingers press the 
strips against the shape. If they are 
too dry, they will not cling to the shape 
and water must be run over the shape 
by dipping the hands into the water 
container and then running the palms 
and fingers over the shape. 

ADDING THE LAYERS OF PAPER 

After the first layer of paper is in 
place, a thin layer of paste should be 
rubbed over the entire piece. Merely 
dip the fingers into the paste and then 
rub gently over the outside of the piece 






being formed. A second layer of paper 
is now added. These are strips of paper 
taken from the water container and 
dipped into the container of paste. 
Further, these pieces of paper should be 
of different color so that they can be 
distinguished from the first layer. Again, 
over-building in spots is eliminated. 

A third layer follows. This can be 
dry, water-soaked, or paste covered, as 
desired. Just how the paper is treated 
will be determined by the present status 
of the piece. If it is too wet, a dry 
layer of paper is necessary. However, 
generally speaking, the next four or five 
layers will be paste strips. 

The processes outlined are continued 
until at least eight complete coverings 
have been added. The actual thickness 
of the piece will be determined by the 
size of the basic piece. The larger the 
piece, the more thicknesses necessary. 

The final layer should be a dry one. 
It should be most carefully formed 
against the piece and all wrinkles, 
bubbles, etc., worked out. After it is in 
place, it should be carefully coverea 
with a thin layer of paste and water so 
that all of the paper fuses into one 
solid mass, By working over the piece 
for four or five minutes this is possible. 


FINISHING THE PAPIER MACHE 


After the piece is properly covered, 
it should be allowed to dry. It can be 
placed aside in any convenient place 
and it will usually dry over night. After 
it is completely dry, mark the piece with 
a pencil along the lines of the highest 
points, Fig. (4). It is necessary to 


locate this line to remove the basic — 


piece from the center of the papier 
mache. The piece will be cut into two 
(or more) pieces and this will allow the 
center to come free from the moulded 
papier mache. 

After the line is determined, cut 
through the papier mache with a sharp 
knife and remove the core or basic piece. 
Fig. (5). 

Now place the pieces of the shell to- 
gether again. Run a few paste strips 
about 2 inches long against the seam 
just made, uniting the pieces again. 
Allow the piece to dry. 

Once the papier mache is dry, many 
nice Halloween lanterns can be made 


(Continued gn page 46) 
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OBJECTIVES 

(1) To teach the meaning of the 
word nutrition as applied to daily living. 

(2) To teach what constitutes 
proper nutrition. 

(3) To show dependence of health 
upon proper nutrition. 

(4) To encourage greater patriotism 
through developing a desire to co- 
operate in the nation’s war effort. 

(5) To provide the nucleus for a 
program on patriotic subjects to ex- 
tend throughout the year. 

(6) To awaken in boys and girls 
the realization that one of America’s 
most pressing social problems is malnu- 
trition. 

APPROACH 

With older boys and girls current 
events discussions will bring out this 
subject. Talks about the members of 
the armed forces and their health and 
welfare will bring in phases of correct 
diet. Younger boys and girls along with 
their older brothers and sisters will 
want to know what they can do to help 
“Uncle Sam.” Eating properly to have 
sound bodies and alert minds is the 
first requirement in this direction. It 
may be emphasized that on one’s health 
of body depends ability to learn and to 
work and to play. 

At this season of the year canning and 
preserving of foods is an activity that 
is carried out in a great many homes. 
It can be brought into the classroom to 
form the basis of a discussion. 

In talking about what each child can 
contribute to the Victory program, 
health will necessarily be discussed be- 
cause it is the primary requisite before 
children can collect scrap, help their 
parents, and do the other things which 
are needed on the home front. 

DEVELOPMENT 
I. What is nutrition? 

Nutrition is, according to a dictionary 
definition, the sum of the processes by 
which the body takes in and uses food 
substances. More simply put, nutri- 
tion means eating, digesting, and using 
food for the maintenance of health. 
However, merely eating food is not 
enough; if it were, no matter what one 
ate health would be maintained. If 
certain foods do not contain “food sub- 
stances” usable in the body, eating them 
does not promote nutrition. 

II. What does nutrition mean to us? 

A. Nutrition means, in most cases, 
good health. Barring infections and 
accidents, if we eat properly we will be 
healthy. But for most people, health 
is abstract; it should be translated into 
more concrete terms before its full 
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meaning is realized. Health—proper 
nutrition—brings with it the ability to 
work, to play, to learn, to enjoy living, 
and to overcome difficulties. America, 
with proper nutrition, can provide for 
its army and navy the weapons needed 
to bring Victory. These ideas should 
be presented early in the unit. 

B. Without the proper nutrition, 
people are more subject to disease and 
are troubled with increasing weaknesses. 
They cannot expect to live a long and 
useful and happy life. 

III. What things are needed for proper 
nutrition? 

A. Carbohydrates—furnish energy 

1. Sugars 
2. Starches 
a. Bread 
b. Cereal 
c. Potatoes, starchy vegetables 
B. Proteins—build muscles and re- 
pair tissues 
. Meats 
. Milk and cheese 
. Eggs 
. Cereals 
. Beans, peas, nuts 
. Fish and fowl 
C. Fats—for energy 
1. Butter, lard, etc. 
2. Cream and cheese 


No = 


Non > 


3. Nuts 
D. Minerals—build the body repair 
tissues 
1. Calcium — makes good bones 
and teeth 


a. Milk and cheese 
b. Green vegetables 
2. Phosphorus 
a. Meats 
b. Milk and cheese 
c. Cereals and eggs 
d. Beans and peas 
3. Iron 
a. Meats 
b. Oysters 
c. Green vegetables 
d. Eggs 
e. Bread 
E. Vitamins—for vigor, vitality, and 
for proper functioning of body 
processes 


1. Vitamin A—for growth, eyes 
and skin 
. Cod liver oil 
. Butter, cream, egg yolk 
. Yellow foods 
. Tomatoes 
. Green vegetables 
f. Liver 
2. B Vitamins—for growth, health 
of skin and eyes, to prevent 
nervous diseases, etc. 
a. Pork and liver and other 
meats 
b. Whole 
cereals 
c. Beans and peas 
d. Milk and eggs 
e. Fish 


n-ne 


bread and 


wheat 


f. Leafy and green vegetables 
3. Vitamin C—blood, bones, and 
teeth 
a. Fruits, citrus fruits 
b. Tomatoes 
c. Vegetables 
4. Vitamin D—bones and teeth 
a. Eggs 
b. Irradiated foods 
c. Liver 
d. Sunshine 
IV. How shall we have a diet contain- 
ing proper foods? 

This is one of the most important 
points for discussion. Bring out the 
fact that good foods are not necessarily 
expensive foods. A great many foods 
contain the things we need for proper 
nourishment. Good foods taste good; 
eating properly can be just as much fun 
as eating the foods which do not pro- 
mote good health. Breakfast should 
include fruit, milk and cereal. People 
should be encouraged to look for bread 
and flour which is “enriched” with the 
elements which milling destroys. This 
point is a good one to have children 
take home to their parents. Sweets 
should not be eaten in such quantities 
so that normal appetite is destroyed. 
It must be remembered that foods con- 
taining vitamin C should be cooked 
very little if at all since this vitamin is 
destroyed in cooking. 

CORRELATIONS 

LANGUAGE: (Oral): Give reports 
about the various phases of nutrition. 
The results of research should be 
brought out in class discussions during 
the unit. (Written): Write stories, 
poems, short items to be placed in note- 
books. Write captions for posters. 
Write a short skit or play for an as- 
sembly program. (Reading): Read 
stories as suggested in the bibliography. 
Younger children should read captions 

(Continued on page 46) 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF FOOD 
in Nutrition 
Function Classification Foods 


Sugars 

Carbo- Sugars_____———s)- Syrups Flour and flour 
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Milk 
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VITAMIN GAME 


Everyone wants to do the things which will make 
him strong and healthy. The first job is to eat the righ! 
foods and to play outdoors in the sunshine every day. 


We have made a game for you tu play. It is fun 
but more than that it will tell you whether you have 
been doing the things which will keep your bodies well 


Make a drawing, like the one on this page, on heavy 
cardboard. Mark off the spaces in the tracks as we have 
done. Next, use buttons to trace small circles on card 
board. Color the circles red, yellow, green, and blue. 
Make enough so that each player will have one of each 
color. Color the first track red, the second yellow. the 
third green, and the fourth blue. In the circles which 
have been cut out write the initial of the person who is 
using those circles to play the game. 


Now all is ready to begin. What did you have for 
preakfast? Look on the chart on page 25 and see what 
vitamins it had in it. Move your markers up one space 
for each time a food has a certain vitamin. Do this with 
food at all meals. Count one hour's play outdoors as 
one space in the Vitamin D column. All the markers 
must be at the END to win the game. And each player 
should win. 
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\) (3 PASTE 
SS PASTE UP NOTE BOOK 
y day. @) PASTE AND LETTER 
tore CUT OUT Everyone will want to keep a notebook con- 
| have taining all the things learned during the study 
s well SPATTER IN] UTRITION of nutrition. Here is a suggestion you might like 
heavy to follow: 
» have Pick out different kinds of healthful foods to 
card show on the cover. Cut them from colored con- 
blue. struction paper and make the details with cray- 
t each ons or paints. Paste these on a light-colored piece 
w, the of paper as we have shown in Fig. (2). 
which Next. spatter a piece of heavy construction 
who is paper the size your cover is to be with tempera 
paints. Spray heavily at the bottom and work 

for lighter toward the top. Paste the piece of paper 
a a ) ° . with the foods as we have shown in Fig. (4). 
space Letter the words NUTRITION, VICTORY, and 
s with Re MEE eS gee VITAMINS in your very best lettering. Make the 
orden a = | rats ee em big V very carefully. 
arkers a — - Choose colors which will go well together. The 
slayer finished notebook cover may be attached to the 

rest of the sheets with paper fasteners. 
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| VELLY NICE PAHTY 



















Lee Kit was humming a little tune 
as he clattered about among his pots 
and pans. Every now and then he 
stopped to peek inside the oven; then 
he smacked his lips and carefully closed 
the door. Lee Kit was baking a birth- 
day cake for a little boy whose name 
was Arthur MacArthur. He was four 
years old today. 

Once, just before the cake was ready 
to take out, there came a queer sound 
like an angry whistle, then there was 
a great thud. Lee Kit’s kitchen shook 
with the crash, but except to give a 
frown, he did not pay any notice. Lee 
Kit’s kitchen was inside a tunnel with 
three hundred feet of rock and soil 
above it. The day was February 4, 
1942; the place was Corregidor. 

“Velly nice, little fella have pahty,” 
Lee Kit said to himself. “Hope big 
gun-sound not sink cake.” 

It didn’t seem to, for the old China- 
man’s eyes were twinkling when he set 
the cake on a blue platter, wrapped 
a clean apron over it, and carefully 
made his way along the tunnel. It was 
only four o’clock, he was thinking; 
the party would not begin until five; 
he would have lots of time to hide the 
cake. 

For it was a surprise — a_ sur- 
prise even from his lady boss, Mrs. 
Sayre. Past the trolley line and the 
sidewalk and the heaped iron cots he 
went until he came to a great steel 
door. He flung it open and there, in 
the late afternoon sun, lay the long 
table spread with its white cloth. There 
were flowers on it, cups and plates; 
and there were bulky packages, some 
tied in wrinkled brown paper, some 
not tied at all. 

General MacArthur was there and 
Mrs. MacArthur; Mrs. Sayre and Mr. 
Sayre who had been Lee Kit’s big boss 
man at Manila. And everywhere were 
soldiers and sailors and nurses. The 
soldiers had their sleeves rolled; some 
wore bandages. The sailors were in 
shorts. The nurses had on uniforms 
that perhaps once were white—there 
was never quite enough soap to go 
around at Corregidor. 

You would have thought it was a 
prince’s birthday, Lee Kit thought, as 
he slid the cake under the table with- 


out a person noticing him. Everyone 


JOSEPHINE BLACKSTOCK 


was scurrying about, talking, setting 
the table, drawing up chairs, fixing 
bright streamers of paper. 

And suddenly there came a shout: 
“Daddy, mom, where’s my: birthday?” 

And there was Arthur running, 
stumbling across the grass. His eyes 
were shining; his cheeks were rosy. 
He was wearing a soldier’s coat that 
reached his toes. 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Sayre, “you’re 
only an hour early. Punctual as your 
dad!” 

“He must have slipped away from 
his nurse,’ Mrs. MacArthur said. 
“There’s no holding him today.” 

General MacArthur pretended to 
salute. 

“What’s your rank,” he asked, “a 
major?” 

“Oh, no,” said little Arthur proudly, 
“I’m a sergeant!” 

And then everybody laughed and 
they started to sing “Happy Birthday 
to You.” But they had only got half 
way through, when there came a great 
roar and crash. General MacArthur 
put his arms tightly, gently about the 
little boy; but he was smiling. 

“And we still say, Happy Birthday,” 
he said. “Why — — why, what’s the 
matter, son?” 








This Story Won the First Prize at 
the Annual Chicago Writers’ Confer- 
ence. Judges were Clara Belle Baker, 
director Demonstration School, National 
College of Education, author of read- 
ers; Rowena B. Bennett, well known as 
a writer of Children’s Stories and 
Poetry; and Earl J. Jones, editor of 


Junior Arts and Activities. 








Little Arthur’s lips were trembling; 
he had tears in his eyes. 

“Wh-where’s the cake?” he asked. 

Everybody was looking anxiously at 
one another; it seemed to Lee Kit that 
there were tears in their eyes, too. 

“You see, darling,” Mrs. MacArthur 
whispered, “it’s rather hard to make a 
cake when there’s a war—” 

She didn’t get any farther. Lee Kit 
made a dive under the table, whisked 
off the apron, set a light to the candles, 
came bobbing up again. There was the 
beautiful cake! True, it hadn’t all the 
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things in it that cakes are supposed to 
have. There was only one egg and a 
teaspoonful of sugar; there was the 
tiniest lump of butter. (Hadn’t Lee Kit 
saved it from his own meals just for 
this?) Instead of a layer of rich icing, 
there was only a thin spreading of jam. 
But the two candy hearts Lee Kit had 
melted down made a lovely pink frost- 
ing. Even if the four candles were 
chunks cut from Lee Kit’s Christmas 







































































candle, they were candles, weren't 
they? 
“Oh, oh!” said Arthur. He was 





dancing up and down. His eyes were 
like twin stars. 

And then Mrs. Sayre was handing 
him a funny mask she had made out 
of paper and paste; a soldier was 
grinning and giving him an aeroplane 
whittled out of an orange crate; a 
sailor brought a beautiful elephant 
made mysteriously out of some spools 
and cardboard; and a nurse had cut 
paper dolls out of a deck of cards. 
There was even a shiny toy from the 
General. 

And then they all began to play 
“Pussy in the Corner.” 

“A velly nice pahty,” said Lee Kit 
sniffing the air happily. “Nice east 
wind, bling plenty good luck for little 
fella.” 

(Note: It should be made clear that this 
story is something which MIGHT have happen- 
ed to little Arthur MacArthur. As @ matter 
of fact, it is pure fiction and should not be 
confused with the facts of the MacArthurs on 


Bataan and Corregidor as they are known to 
all._—Ed.) 
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KOALA 


The koala bear is just one of the strange 
animals to be found on the continent of 
Australia. There are very few koalas left 
and these are in zoos. But the govern- 
ment of Australia is trying to preserve this 
funny, friendly little animal which carries 
its babies on its back. 


Did you know that the koala bear is 
the original Teddy bear? 


Koalas, like kangaroos, are marsupials. 
That means that they carry their babies in 
pouches which nature has given them. 





GETTING READY FOR WINTER 


INTRODUCTION AND APPROACH 

When the leaves begin to turn fall 
colors, boys and girls have always col- 
lected them and brought specimens to 
school. This activity may be the be- 
ginning of a unit on other changes 
which take place at this season of the 
year. Here are a few questions which 
may lead to discussion and further in- 
vestigation. 

(1) What makes the leaves fall? 

(2) Why do they turn different 
colors? 

(3) Are there some trees which do 
not lose their leaves in the fall? 

(4) What are some of the other 
changes that we notice in the weather, 
in plants, in animals, in people at this 
time of year? 

Naturally, the children will not know 
the answers to all of these questions 
and the need for research and teacher 
presentation will arise. 

If sufficient interest is in evidence, the 
unit will proceed. It is a good plan to 
have some large activity in mind when 
beginning the unit. One of the best for 
a unit of this type is a large exhibit. 
The flowers, leaves, insects, etc., which 
the children will collect will form the 
nucleus around which art and craft 
work can be built. 

DEVELOPMENT 
I. The earth and air get ready for 
winter. 

A. The days are shorter. 

B. The days are cooler. 

C. Some mornings we find things 
covered with frost. 

II]. The trees get ready for winter. 

A. Leaves 

1. During the summer the leaves 
have been storing food. 

2. Now the tree has enough food 
for the winter. 

3. The leaves are no longer use- 
ful to the tree. 


4. They change colors. 
5. They fall to the earth. 
6. In their places are tiny buds. 
a. They are covered very well 
so that they will not freeze during the 
winter, 


b. They will be 


leaves next 
year, 

B. The leaves of the evergreen trees 
do not fall off each autumn. 

C. The trees can go through the 
winter better if there are no leaves to 
become weighted down with ice and 
snow. 

III. The plants get ready for winter. 

A. Some plants have flowers which 
turn into seeds. 


A UNIT ON 
SEASONAL CHANGES 
FOR THE PRIMARY 
GRADES 











These plants are called annuals. 
They drop seeds in the fall. 
Then the plants die. 

The seeds lay under the earth. 

a. They have a covering to pro- 
tect them. 

b. In the spring the heat of 
the sun and warm rains break away 
the covering and a new plant grows. 

B. Some plants store food in their 
roots. 

1. These plants are called bi- 
ennials. 

2. They look as though they are 
dead in the winter. 

a. They really are resting. 

b. In the spring they will grow 
again. 

c. This time they will have 
seeds for more plants just like them- 
selves. 

d. Then 
finished. 

C. Some plants live for many years. 

1. These are called perennials. 

a. They store food in a way 
something like the tree. 

b. When the winter comes they 
shed their leaves and wait for the 
springtime. 

D. The grass on our lawns becomes 
brown. 

IV. The animals get ready for winter. 

A. Some animals store food for the 
winter. 

1. Squirrels store nuts. 

a. Sometimes they hide them 
so well that even they can’t find the 
nuts. 

2. Ants store food in their homes 
beneath the ground. 

3. Chipmunks and muskrats store 
food for the winter. 

B. Some animals build homes so 
that they will be warm during the 
winter. 

1. Beavers, woodchucks,  chip- 
munks, skunks, and many other ani- 
mals do this. 

C. Some animals sleep during the 
winter. 

1. They eat much food in the fall 
and become very fat. Then they have 
enough food stored in their bodies to 
take care of them during the winter. 


their work will be 


2. Bears, 
do this. 

3. It is called hibernating. 

4. Snakes, frogs, turtles, toads 
go into the mud beneath rivers or into 
holes and sleep through the winter. 

D. Some animals go to warmer 
climates. 

1. Some birds do this. You can 
see them flying southward in the 
autumn. 

E. Some animals change their shape. 

1. Caterpillars become  chrysa- 
lises and when spring comes they come 
out as beautiful butterflies or moths. 

a. Caterpillars of moths make 
cocoons to cover their pupae. 

b. Caterpillars of butterflies do 
not cover their pupae. These are called 
chrysalises. 

2. Some insects die before winter. 

a. Drone bees are killed so that 
there will be enough food for the queen 
and workers. 

V. People get ready for winter. 
A. Farmers harvest their crops. 
1. Corn, wheat 
2. Fruit 
B. Mothers can fruit and vegetables 
for the winter months, 
C. People store apples and potatoes 
in bins and pits. 
D. People begin to wear warmer 
clothing. 
E. They eat different kinds of foods. 
F. They put coal in bins to feed 
furnaces during the cold weather. 


woodchucks, raccoons 


CORRELATIONS 
LANGUAGE: Read poems and stor- 


ies about the autumn season. Write 
class stories. Write a story about each 
section of the unit to put in a note- 
book. The class should compose a play 
about the fall fairies. 

SCIENCE: Many concepts in ele- 
mentary science may be_ introduced 
here. The changing insect life may be 
graphically demonstrated because it is 
possible to bring specimens to school. 

SOCIAL STUDIES: Everyone must 
work together to prepare for winter 
just as animals do. This concept of 
co-operation cannot be inculcated too 
soon. 

GEOGRAPHY: In the third grade, 
it is possible to indicate on a map the 
flight of birds in their migration to 
the south. 

ART: Make posters and notebook- 
illustrations of the various animals 
preparing for winter. Model muskrat 
homes and beaver lodges from clay. 
Use these as part of their exhibit. 
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EVERY DAY THE EARTH TURNS 
AROUND ONCE. PUT A NAIL 
THROUGH AN APPLE AND TURN 
IT. PRETEND THE APPLE /5 
THE EARTH. 





IWHEN THE DIRECT 
RAYS OF THE SUN 
FALL AS SHOWN, 
THE LITTLE BOY HAS 
SUMMER WEATHER. 
SEE HOW SHORT H/5 
SHADOW /5. 




















THE BOY'S SHADOW 
IS LONGER HERE. IT 
15 NOT 50 WARM. IT 
15 FALL OR SPRING 
WHEN THE D/RECT 
RAYS ARE HERE. 





NOW /T /5 WINTER. 
THE SHADOW /5 


VERY LONG. THE 
DIRECT RAYS OF THE 
SUN ARE FAR FROM 
THE LITTLE BOY. 





@ wwew THE RAYS OF THE SUN FALE 


ON OUR PART OF THE EARTH WE 
HAVE DAY. WHEN WE TURN 
AWAY FROM THE SUN WE HAVE 
NIGHT. THE EARTH ALSO MOVES 
AROUND {N A CIRCLE LIKE THAT 
ABOVE. SOMETIMES WE ARE 
FARTHER AWAY FROM THE 





SUN OTHER TIMES. 

















TRY THIS 


AT G9 o'cLOCcK EACH MONOAY 
MORNING MARK THE SPOT WHERE 
A LINE OF SUNSHINE FALLS ON §& 
THE BLACKBOARO. DO THis FOR 
THREE WEEKS. 

THE SUN DOES WHAT? 

ARE THE OAYS GETTING 
SHORTER ? 
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PASTE 


SPELLING 
BcooK 


Make a Spelling Book cover as 
we have shown on this page to 
place all the new words which you 
learn during your study of “Getting 
Ready for Winter.” Try to use fall 
colors for the pieces. 





Cut out letters from dark-colored 
construction paper to make the 
words SPELLING BOOK. 


Use the spelling book for your Li on 
other spelling words, too. 

If you make a notebook about 
“Getting Ready for Winter,” you 
may use this idea for the cover but 


change the words. Have it say FALL 
SEASON or some other name. 




















(Note: These data are intended for 
use with an entire unit and should serve 
as an outline for the development of 
the unit. Correlations in all subjects 
are apparent and art activities have 
been included in the accompanying 
project pages.—Ed.) 


Whenever children, and some adults 
too, think of explorers they generally 
have in mind Columbus, Magellan, and 
those other men who discovered and 
investigated the Western Hemisphere. 
However, that concept of explorers is 
not strictly correct. To explore in the 
geographical sense means to traverse 
and map heretofore unknown regions, 
to prepare the way for settlers, traders, 
and the civilization of the known world. 

With that thought in mind, it is easy 
to visualize the value of the work of 
the brave men about whom we shall 
study in this unit. As various indi- 
viduals and groups are brought to the 
attention of the class, they should use 
the answers to these two questions as a 
measuring stick for the worth of the 
work of the explorers: 

(1) What did they accomplish? 

(2) Did they prepare the way for 
traders, settlers, and civilization gen- 
erally? 

ANCIENT EXPLORERS 

Among the most ancient explorers 
were the Phoenicians. They became a 
great seafaring nation and spread the 
culture of Asia Minor and of the East 
to Northern Africa. Carthage, on the 
Mediterranean coast of Africa, is said 
to have been founded by the Phoeni- 
cians. 

Next came the Greeks. Because of 
the position of their land, they too be- 
came great sailors. They spread their 
culture to Italy and founded cities in 
Sicily and in Italy proper. The city of 
Naples was founded by them as the 
name tells us. Naples comes from the 
Greek word nea polis or new city. 

When the Romans became powerful, 
they used boats to travel from place to 
place and the Roman vessels carried 
men to explore places as distant as 
England and Ireland. In England they 
built roads which are still to be seen 
and they developed mines along the 
coast of Cornwall. 

After the barbarians descended upon 
Europe not much was done to explore 
unknown regions and what was done 
was not made known because there was 
no good means of communication. That 
the Vikings first came to the New World 
appears to have been proved but, be- 
cause they were not in contact with their 
neighbors in the southern part of 
Europe, Viking discoveries were not 
made known. However, after the Cru- 
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EXPLORERS 


A STUDY PLAN 
FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
AND UPPER GRADES 











sades men began once more to talk of 
traveling more. 

The people of Europe traded with 
the people of the East until the Turks 
cut off their trade routes. The problem 
of how to develop new ways to get the 
products of the East was a great one. 
Finally, a man named Marco Polo 
journeyed by land across the continent 
of Asia and brought his experiences to 
the attention of learned men by writing 
a book about them. At that time there 
was no printing but copies of his book 
were made by hand. When printing was 
developed a few years later, even more 
people heard about his explorations and 
became interested in the East. 

Everyone was familiar with the con- 
tinent of Africa, but it was not until 
Vasco da Gama sailed around Africa 
and discovered the Cape of Good Hope 
the people realized that here was a 
new trading route to the East. As a 
result of da Gama’s explorations, Por- 
tugal established trade between the peo- 
ple of India and Africa and those of 
Europe. 

But Portugal alone could use this 
route. Other nations wanted a way to 
the East, also. Christopher Columbus, 
an Italian, had read the adventures of 
Marco Polo and the beliefs of other 
geographers. He, and some other wise 
men, decided that the Earth was indeed 
round and not flat as some believed at 
that time. Therefore, he reasoned, since 
Marco Polo says there is a sea on the 
eastern part of Cathay (China) and 
there is a sea on the western part of 
Europe; they must be one and the same 
and if I sail west I shall reach the East. 
Columbus persuaded the king and queen 
of Spain to equip his expedition and he 
sailed west. The land he reached, at 
first, he thought to be Cathay. Later 
people learned it was a new land— 
America. Columbus founded colonies 
and explored the coast of Central and 
northern South America. 

Among these were Magellan, who first 
sailed around the world; Balboa, who 
discovered the Pacific Ocean; Cabral, 
who claimed Brazil for Portugal, Amer- 
igo Vespucci, after whom the two con- 
tinents of the Western Hemisphere are 


named; Pizarro, who established the 


Spanish culture in Peru; Cortez, who 
did the same thing in Mexico; De Soto 
and Coronado, who explored the 
southern and southwestern parts of 
what is now the United States; John 
Cabot, who began investigations in the 
name of England; Raleigh, who estab. 
lished English colonies; and many 
others. 

But merely finding the coast of any 
new land does not end the opportunities 
for the explorer. The whole interior 
of North America remained to be 
mapped and prepared for settlers, 
Jacques Cartier and Samuel de Cham. 
plain sailed down the St. Lawrence 
River and paved the way for other 
Frenchmen—Marquette, Joliet, and La- 
Salle—to find the Great Lakes and the 
Mississippi River. LaSalle was the first 
to descend to the mouth of this great 
stream. 

Henry Hudson sailed up the river 
which bears his name and he also 
sailed in the cold regions of the north. 
Much later, a Danish navigator who 
had been employed by the Russians, 
discovered that Asia and North America 
were not connected by land. His name 
was Bering and the Bering Strait was 
named after him. 

After the United States had become 
an independent nation, there was much 
territory which was still unexplored. 
First of the men to journey to the un- 
known land were Lewis and Clark who 
did so when Thomas Jefferson was 
president. Daniel Boone was another 
explorer who prepared the way for set- 
tlers in the Middle West. Other ex- 
plorers were Pike—after whom Pike’s 
Peak is named—and Fremont—who also 
helped the United States during the time 
when California was becoming a part 
of the Union. 

Other regions of the earth remained 
to be discovered and there were brave 
men to do the job. Luis Vas de Torres, 
Dirk Hartog, General Carpenter, and 
Captain James Cook all had a part in 
exploring the continent of Australia. 

The Polar regions, the most difficult 
and terrifying of all, were discovered 
and explored last. Robert Peary dis- 
covered the North Pole; Wilkes dis- 
covered the continent of Antarctica; 
Roald Amundsen discovered the South 
Pole. In our own day, Richard E. Byrd 
has flown over both the North Pole and 
the South Pole and has made important 
explorations in the south polar regions. 
It is thought that by knowing data 
about the weather there, weather in 
other parts of the world may be pre- 
dicted. Also, some experts say that vast 
quantities of valuable metals may be 
buried beneath the snow and ice in 
that part of the world. 
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October is the month during which we think of explorers. The suggestion 
on this page are for use in an exhibit which you will want to have in co 
nection with a unit of explorers. Every boy and girl may have a set of thes 
stand-ups or only one may be made by each member of the class. 


Things needed are sheets of lightweight cardboard, pieces of rathe ] 
heavy paper or cardboard, temperas, crayons, or water colors, scissors, an | 
| 










a little patience. 


Decide what explorers you wish to portray and get material about them 
Fold the cardboard into a book shape. On another sheet of heavy papamm 
sketch a scene from the life of the explorer you have chosen. Make o 
side of the sketch higher than the other as we have done with the su 
gestions on this page. 


Cut two small slots—one on each 
side of the folded book at the bo: 
tom (see picture above). Sketch a 
picture of your explorer. Cut it ow 
and place it in the upper right— 
or left-hand corner of the book de 
pending upon whether your scene 
is taller on the right or left. Cu 
out and color the scene. Insert i 
in the slots. Write the name and 
dates of the explorer opposite his 7 


picture. / 
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HALLOWEEN 
DECORATIONS 


The designs on this page are 
for blackboards, windows, note: 
books. They may be used to 
make large black and orange 
designs to string across the class 
room. 

If boys and girls want to make 
costumes for a Halloween party, 
these designs may be cut from 
orange or black paper or cloth 
and pinned or sewed to the dress 
or suit. 

If the class is to have a Hal: 
loween party, make big invita 
tions from these designs and pul 
them on the bulletin board. 
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We are here to serve the teachers. Help us 
to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this depart- 
ment ideas and suggestions that will be help- 
ful and interesting to teachers. One dollar 
will be paid for each contribution accepted. 
Send your ideas and suggestions for this page 
to Teacher’s Corner, JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES. e 


SPELLING 
by 
MRS. B. GRAY 


Arabella, Sask., Canada 

My pupils were too poor in spelling to give 
pre-tests, so this procedure was used: 

On Monday, each grade copied the week’s 
list of 20 words and wrote sentences with 
them to be marked by the teacher. On 
Tuesday, one half of the week’s list was 
dictated to each grade. On Wednesday, I 
gave all the grades the same words—ten 
words commonly misspelled or misused such 
as there, their, where, were, also the days of 
the week, months of the year, place names, 
school subjects, etc. On Thursday, the second 
half of the week’s list was dictated; and on 
Friday, besides the entire week’s list, three 
words were added from the general Wednes- 
day list. In the center of their notebooks, 
each pupil made a line graph chart to show 
his rating. The results were very gratifying. 

This gives a busy teacher a weekly chance 
to stress seasonal words and to take up 
rules of phonics with all the pupils. 


£ 
FINGER PAINTING 
by 
ARLEVA DELANY 


Wamblee, South Dakota 

For a long time I had envied schools which 
could afford to buy the commercial finger 
paint. Then I discovered that one could make 
a material suitable for finger painting at a 
very small cost. 

I use corn starch and water to make a 
paste. Then I boil this to the desired thick- 
ness. I add payons or tempera paints to color 
the mixture. 

To prepare the paper for painting I wet the 
back side of a good grade typing paper and 
turn it over so it will stick on the table with 
the glazed side up. Then I wet the front side 
and smooth out all wrinkles. 

The paper is now ready to have the paint 
smeared on and to have the fingers, palms, 
and wrists make the desired design. A few 
drops of peppermint or oil of cloves will pre- 
vent the paint from spoiling. 

I find a very good use for finger painting 
in making booklet covers. 

< 
SKETCHING FOR FUN 


by 
MARY NEELY CAPPS 
Snyder, Oklahoma 

All children should be encouraged to carry 
sketch books for pleasure and as a means of 
self expression whether they possess outstand- 
ing ability as artists or not. 

Drawing what one sees in a small mirror 
or through a frame of cardboard is an easy 
way to begin perspective sketching. Large, 
heavy strokes of the pencil should be used at 
first and detailed work added later. 

Skyline studies are easy and _ interesting. 

re winter trees furnish an easy and delight- 
ful study. 

The child finds not only pleasure from 
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sketching, but gains new powers of observa- 
tion and appreciation for beauty. 

As soon as pencil sketching is fairly 
achieved, pastel crayons are the next best 
medium for self expression as the child does 
not have to wait for them to dry before con- 
tinuing with his work. 

ad 


LANGUAGE AND WORD GAME 


by 
MARJORIE BAYS 
Eupora, Mississippi 

Make a collection of objects such as pencils, 
books, hats, etc. Place them together. Ask 
a child to bring you the big book; then ask 
another to bring the little book or the red 
hat, etc. This helps to create interest and also 
helps the child to learn the use of objectives. 

Select a list of words that should be within 
the child’s scope of difficulty. Then, print 
each word on a piece of cardboard. Place 
the cards on the floor and let a child pro- 
nounce the word. As he pronounces it, he 
jumps over it. If he is unable to pronounce 
it, he does not jump at that time. Then the 
next pupil tries. I find that this is very 
interesting and is a particularly good game 
drill for word study. 
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CONSONANT SEATWORK 
by 
BESSIE ANDERSON 
Chicago, Mlinois 
Divide a small piece of oak tag into eight 
parts. In each square print a consonant. The 
child may use his primer or reader to find 
a noun that begins with this consonant. He 
draws a picture of it in the square that has 
that initial consonant, colors it, and prints 
the name underneath it, i.e., 
t—teeter 
s—slide 
h—hen 
b—baby 
Vowels may be used, too, if desired and 
the name changed to Initial-letter Seatwork. 
I find that this seatwork is also a help in 
teaching spelling. 
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YOUNG CITIZENS’ LEAGUE 
by 
ARLEVA DELANY 
Wamblee, South Dakota 

School children in South Dakota and 
several other states enjoy membership in a 
voluntary organization known as the Y.C.L. 
(Young Citizens’ League). It is the chief 
means for character and citizenship training 
in these states. Through this medium, chil- 
dren elect their own officers and carry out 
special projects each year. 

The Y.C.L. is doing a fine work in teach- 
ing parliamentary procedure, courtesy, con- 
sideration, cleanliness, patriotism, and de- 
veloping pride in home, school, and oneself. 

The Young Citizens’ Code of Ethics states 


its basic principles: (1) patriotism, (2) duty, 
(3) courtesy, (4) good health, (5) sports- 
manship, (6) truth and reliability. 

Teachers will find it time well spent, if 
they would investigate the Y.C.L.—what it is, 
its purpose, how it works, and whether a 
plan similar to it could be inaugurated in 
their communities. 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 
Ocober 4 - 10 


This year especially teachers and schools 
are asked to give special attention to the 
observance of Fire Prevention Week. While 
schools have an admirable record in this re- 
gard, through regular fire drills, instruction 
in the menace of various fire hazards, and so 
on, “nothing less than the united vigilance 
and effort of all the people will suffice to 
break the grip of this menace,” to quote from 
President Roosevelt’s proclamation on Fire 
Prevention Week. 

Teachers and principals should bring to the 
attention of their pupils the added dangers 
which fires have in wartime. Not only are 
lives and property destroyed, but the national 
war effort is impeded. Every day lost from 
work, every factory damaged, every additional 
burden put upon the fire-fighting agencies is 
a gain for the enemies of the United Nations. 

Therefore for children to be in possession 
of articles which, carelessly handled, may be- 
come fire hazards is definitely unpatriotic. 
When the matter is thus presented to the 
children, their co-operation will be even more 
enthusiastic than has been the case during the 
past years. ° 


VISUAL AID MATERIAL 
AVAILABLE TO TEACHERS 


Because of the increased importance and 
interest which is current in the field of avia- 
tion, this subject is finding an increasingly 
prominent place in the school curriculum. 

In California, the schools of Long Beach 
and of Riverside and Siskiyou Counties have 
successfully made use of a series of pictures 
showing airplanes in flight. These pictures 
are 16” x 20” and depict the varied mechani- 
cal sections of the planes while being flown. 

Since these school systems have found the 
pictures (taken by an outstanding aerial pho- 
tographer) to be so well adapted for classroom 
use, we feel that perhaps other schools may 
want to see and use them. 

Sets of 3 may be obtained for $1.00; sets of 
12 for $4.00. Send requests and remittance 
to Otto Menge, Chief Photographer, Consoli- 
dated Aircraft Corporation, San Diego, 
California. 





QUOTATION FOR THOUGHT 
S 
An ounce of enterprise is worth 
a pound of privilege. 
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VICTORY SCRAP BOX 


OCTOBER WOODWORKING 
PROJECT 


Every class is probably collecting scra 
materials to participate in local salvag 
drives. For those smaller scraps of rubber anj 
metal—broken rubber bands. rubber glove, 
bottle caps, bent nails. etc. — what could 
better than the scrap box we have suggested 


The decoraton at the back is cut with a scro] 
saw, but all the rest of the pieces are mon! 
regular in shape. The pieces may be pu 
together with nails or screws. If itis desirable, 
a partition in the inside of the box may be used 
to divide rubber scraps from the metal. 


For decoration, the Liberty Bell, stan 
eagles, and shields are appropriate. We hay 
suggested eagles for the front and a star fof 
the sides of the box. Use either enamels of 
tempera colors and shellac. If the box is to be F 
given very hard wear, it might be well to wa 
it with some standard preparation atter th 
shellac or enamel is thoroughly dry. 
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BOOKS FOR \ 
TEACHERS 


If there are two things which every 
teacher knows children love, they are 
imaginative folk tales—the old, fami- 
liar ones — and dramatizing stories. 
“Let’s do a play” is a familiar phrase 
to the ears of teachers. But sometimes 
organizing dramatic skits, writing the 
dialogue, and devising the proper stage 
setting take a little more time and 
energy than can be allotted to classes 
whose curriculum calls for the com- 
pletion of large amounts of class work. 

Fun With Folk Tales is a book de- 
vised to meet just such a need. Ger- 
trude Larned Sloane, the author, has 
arranged six plays, among them “The 
Golden Goose,” “Rumpelstiltskin,” and 
“The Little Red Hen and the Grain of 
Wheat.” There are four plays for 
older children (from 9 or 10 to 13 or 
15) and two pe san for the younger 
groups. 

All the plays can be carried out with 
little or elaborate scenery. They are 
written in very simple verse which 
makes memorizing the parts much 
simpler. Added to that the fact that 
the meter preserves the “folk-tale” 
flavor and that there are simple folk 
songs to augment each play and you 
have the stuff which will delight each 
child. 

The plays in Fun With Folk Tales 
provide sufficient characters to give a 
large group of children a chance to 
participate. 

Both teachers and children’s leaders 
will find that Fun With Folk Tales will 
greatly enhance their programs. 


(E. P. Dutton & Co.—177 pp.—$2.00) 


At this season of the year, we do not 
usually think of books about the zoo. 
Open Daily is so unusual, however, 
that it deserves mention no matter what 
the season. Aldarilla S. Beistle and 
Mary Alice Beistle have combined to 
make a story-picture book which will 
be to the delight of children. 

Juniper Junction had a rundown zoo 
and a very rich, rather selfish man who 
had a twin brother. When the twin 
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brother returned to Juniper Junction 
and offered to be an “angel” for the 
zoo (after his brother had refused to 
do so) things really began to happen. 
The story has a rousing and amusing 
climax which is sure to place it on the 
rereading list for boys and girls in 
the intermediate group. 

The illustrations by Mary Alice 
Beistle enliven the story and show in- 
teresting details of the animals to be 
found in a zoo. 

(David McKay Co. — 92 pp. — $2.00) 

Munro Leaf is presenting his inimi- 
table talents to boys and girls for the 
advancement of the war on the home 
front. His latest contribution is A War- 
Time Handbook for Young Americans. 
This action-producing book tells boys 
and girls what the war aims are and 
what they can do to help in the fight 
for freedom. It contains illustrated 
definitions of members of the armed 
forces and of the workers in war plants 
and of the personnel of civilian defense. 
Comments upon the unusual drawings of 
Munro Leaf are superfluous except to 
say that they are, as always, completely 
irresistible; accents of bright red on 
each page enhance their appeal for 


children. 

One of the most unusual things in 
A War-Time Handbook for Young 
Americans is the space allowed in the 
middle of the book which children 
should use to draw or paste a map of 
their neighborhood. Where to find the 
nearest doctor, telephone, hospital, fire 
alarm, policeman, etc., are to be located 
on the map. This is an excellent edu- 
cative project and makes the book 
doubly worth while. We believe every 
boy and girl will benefit by having this 
timely book by Munro Leaf. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co. — 64 pp — 
$1.25) 

Fun With Wood by Joseph Leeming 
is another book which craft teachers 
and classroom teachers will welcome 
in this day of conservation of vital 
materials. Wood carving, a subject 
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BOOKS FOR 
PUPILS 


sometimes overlooked by teachers, is 
presented in this book in its simplest 
terms so that many of the projects are 
well within the scope of intermediate- 
age children. 

Directions for making block puzzles 
are given. These can be especially use- 
ful to entertain children if they must 
spend time in air-raid shelters. Young 
and old alike find enjoyment in trying 
to solve puzzles. 

Whittling is discussed also and with 
the benefit of diagrams and _illustra- 
tions. 

Fun With Wood should find wide 
acceptance among craft and classroom 
teachers. 

(Frederick A. Stokes Company — 111 
pp.-—$2.25) 

Little girls more than boys will, we 
believe, find Nursery Nights by 
Katharine Haviland-Taylor an amusing 
story. Nursery Nights is the tale of the 
adventures of the dolls in Winky’s 
nursery. During the day they allow 
Winky to play with them and behave 
just as dolls are expected to do. But 
at night they become alive and carry 
on conversations, have troubles and ex- 
citement, and generally live just as 
human beings do only they manage to 
have more fun. 

Belgian Doll is the housekeeper; 
French Doll is the beauty; Tin Soldier 
performs with great bravery even if 
he only has one leg; Baby Doll, China 
Doll, and Muley the Cow to say nothing 
of Jack-in-the-Box comprise the rest of 
the family. 

Because of the more or less obsolete 
setting of this story, we doubt that in- 
terest in it will be as great as would be 
the case had the subject been one with 
which children are more generally fami- 
liar. Nurseries are not generally found 
in the homes of the majority of our 
children. However, dolls (especially 
animated ones) will always be a fresh 
topic and for that reason Nursery 
Nights should find delighted readers 
among the younger children. 


(J. B. Lippincott Co.—$1.50) 











A DAY WITH THE DOLLS 


(Some rhymes for the children to 
illustrate in their free period.) 


“It is time to wake up,” 
Said Bobbie to May. 
“Come, let’s eat breakfast 
And then we will play.” 
(Draw Bobbie telling his sister to get 
up.) 


Bobbie Doll likes milk to drink, 
And so does sister May; 
They always eat their breakfast 
To start a happy day. 
(Draw Bobbie and May at the break- 
fast table.) 


Bobbie put on his play suit; 
He likes to play in the sand. 
See his little tin bucket, 
And the spade in his hand. 
(Draw Bobbie playing in the sand with 
his bucket and spade.) 


May has three little dolls, 
And she is sewing today; 
Do you have three dollies 
When you want to play? 
(Draw May sewing for her three dolls.) 


Spot and Dot are yelling, 
And making an awful noise, 
They will have to go to bed 
For being naughty toys. 
(Draw Spot and Dot jumping and 
yelling.) 


But there is ice cream and cake 
For Bobbie and little May, 
They’ve been good little dolls, 
All through the long day. 
(Draw Bobbie and May eating ice 
cream.) 


Suggestions for the teacher: Each 
verse makes a complete picture and the 
drawing of it should be finished in one 
free period. 

A new verse could be given to the 
children each day. Tell them that the 
last verse will tell them what Bobby and 
May got at the end of the day. The 
children will look forward to a new 
verse each day. 

When all of the pictures have been 
drawn, the verses could be read in the 
reading lesson. The moral in the story 
could be discussed if the teacher thinks 
it advisable. 


—Alta L. Skelly 
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STORY HOUR 


STORIES AND POEMS TO READ 


AND TELL 


THE RED BALLOON 

Old Joe was the balloon man. On 
bright days he stood on the street cor- 
ner and sold balloons. Red balloons, 
yellow balloons, blue balloons, green 
balloons—all on long white strings. 
They looked like a beautiful big bouquet. 

“Balloons! Balloons!” called Joe in 
a high squeaky voice. 

Joe’s voice was squeaky because he 
was old and his voice was tired. He 
couldn’t see well either because his eyes 
were old, too. And he limped when he 
walked. But he was kind and cheerful 
and sold many balloons. 

Everyone liked old Joe. No matter 
how cold the day or how tired he be- 
came, he was always smiling. People 
said he was as bright as his gayest 
balloon. 

The corner where old Joe stood was 
a very busy corner. So many autos 
whizzed along; but, as it was an inter- 
section corner, often the cars had to 
stop. That was good for Joe’s business. 
It helped him sell. 

Old Joe didn’t know it but his bal- 
loons talked to each other. He never 
heard them, perhaps because he was a 
bit deaf. On this particular day, the 
yellow balloon whispered, “I'll be sold 
first, I look so much like the sun.” 

“No, I'll be sold first,” said the green 
balloon. “I look like the spring and 
the spring is the loveliest season of the 
year.” 

“Oh, but I resemble the sky,” re- 
torted a blue balloon as it bumped 
against a green one. 

“Well, everybody likes red,” thought 
a shiny red balloon wistfully, “even 
though I don’t lool: like the sun: or 
spring or the sky.” 

And so they went on arguing and 
bumping one another while old Joe 
held them by their long strings as he 
called, “Balloons, balloons.” in his 
high squeaky voice. 

One by one the balloons were sold. 
A lovely little girl with curls bought 
a blue one. A nice old lady bought 
a yellow one. “It’s to give to a sick 
boy,” she called to old Joe. “It will 
be like bringing the sun itself into his 
room.” 

That made old Joe smile. 

A young man bought a green one. 
“It’s to give to my sweetheart,” he 
laughed. “We're so happy, we feel like 
children.” 


And ever so many little boys bought 
red ones. 


“My, it has been a fine day,” said 
old Joe to himself. “I believe I can 
treat myself to a piece of apple pie for 
my supper tonight. And I know my 
balloons are making people happy.” 

Then he looked up. 


“Well, I declare I’ve only one left, 
one red balloon. I'll try to sell that 
and then they will all be gone.” Old 
Joe stood and stood and called and 
called, but no one bought his last red 
balloon. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed the red balloon 
to himself. “No one wants me and I’m 
red and round and shiny. I want to 
be kind and help old Joe too.” 

By this time it was growing dark. 
Old Joe generally left before the dark 
because he couldn’t see very well. The 
autos whizzed along faster and faster. 
People were hurrying home. The streets 
were crowded. 


“I might as well go home now,” said 
old Joe, “I’ve only one balloon left. 
Nobody seems to want it so I guess it 
isn’t much account.” 

And then old Joe started to cross 
the street. He forgot to look up at the 
stop light. It was red, just like old 
Joe’s balloon. That meant STOP but 
old Joe didn’t see it. He held onto his 
balloon and started to cross the street. 
Nobody saw him; the drivers were all 
too busy. But the red balloon saw that 
in a moment an auto would run into 


old Joe and kill him. 


Quick as a flash, the last red balloon 
said, “I’ll do it. I'll take a chance.” 
And he jerked himself from old Joe’s 
hand and floated up to the green light 
and rested right in front of it. The red 
balloon fit over the green light exactly. 
It looked just like the red light. 

The car that was almost on top of 
old Joe screeched to a stop. Old Joe 
crossed the street safely. Then the 
balloon descended and fit its string into 
Joe’s hand again. 

“My, I’m glad I have that last bal- 
loon again,” said Old Joe. “I thought 
I had lost it and it was such a nice one. 
I guess I was dreaming.” 


Old Joe never knew how useful the 


last red balloon had been. The green 
light knew, but it never told! 


—Elsie Melchert Fowler 









Collect Scrap 
FOR UNCLE SAM 


We have designed this material to help the Junior Salvage 
Corps in doing their job. It is to be used only as supple- 
mentary to instructions issued by the government boards. 


For the past several months boys 
and girls all over America have been 
trying to do their part to bring Victory 
as quickly as possible. Now the 
government — the War Production 
Board and the Office of Education— 
has announced a real “job” for the 
school children of the United States. 
It is collecting scrap materials now 
vitally needed to keep production go- 
ing at top speed in the war industries 
of the nation. The Junior Salvage Corps 
will be inaugurated October 5 and its 
purpose will be to make a house-to- 
house canvass to collect such things as 
householders have on hand which can 
be turned into usable scrap metal and 
rubber. 

Naturally children will show much 
enthusiasm for this type of work but 
to make it even more attractive and 
dramatic some sort of ornamentation 
can be attached to it. For instance, to 
denote that the child is a member of 
the J.S.C., what could be more con- 
spicuous than an arm band? 

To make arm bands is a simple pro- 

cess involving no more than paper, 
colors, and a suitable design. Each 
child will be proud to wear this mark 
of his service to his country. 

Announcements which children may 
take home to their parents and which 
they may distribute in their neighbor- 


hoods can be made from small pieces 
of paper folded in half, decorated with 
patriotic symbols and the initials of 
the Junior Salvage Corps, and contain 
details about the types of material de- 
sired, the hours of collection, and per- 
haps a few words about the necessity 
of this drive. Making them is a good 
lesson in creative art since no pattern 
and only a few suggestions (such as 
shown on this page) are given. 

The children may also want to make 
small placards which they will present 
to those people who give their scrap 
to the Junior Salvage Corps. These 
again need not be elaborate but they 
will provide instructive art work for 
the children and will make them even 
more eager to have every family in 
their block contribute since then there 
will be more of their placards dis- 
tributed. The children should decide 
whether or not they want all of the 
placards to be alike. There are cer- 














tain advantages in this plan but some- 
times it might be wise to have each 
child make his individual design with 
the J.S.C. as an outstanding feature. 
Perhaps a contest could be held for 
the best design and that one adopted 
for use by all the children. 

In case it is deemed necessary, 
posters made by the children announc- 
ing the salvage campaign may be 
posted in public buildings and in the 
windows of the local stores. As a gen- 
eral rule, merchants are most willing 
to co-operate in civic undertakings and 
will be interested in placing a nicely 
made poster in their display windows. 

Finally, the class may organize itself 
into two or more teams competing 
against each other for the honor of 
having collected the most scrap. Suit- 
able blackboard representations of the 
teams should be made after they have 
decided on what distinguishing marks 
they shall have. A large poster show- 
ing two (or more) thermometers in 
which the mercury rises as more scrap 
is collected can be made and placed in 
a prominent position in the classroom. 

With all these varied activities, plus 
the great patriotic incentive which the 
children have, there is no reason why 
the campaign of the Junior Salvage 
Corps cannot be a great success in 
every school and classroom. 
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- LET’S READ MORE .- 


y 
GRACE E. KING 


Let’s read more during these strenu- 
ous times, whether it be as a means of 
escape, for information, leisure occu- 
pation, or to bask a while in the joyous 
atmosphere of good books. 

But let us formulate a definite plan 
and follow it through, not permitting 
the hustle and bustle of wartime life 
to crowd out so important a phase of 
self-improvement. Quoting a young 
author just launched in a literary 
career, Maureen Daly, “We must not 
be content with remembering and wish- 
ing when there is work to be done, 
books to be read, and music to be 
heard.” In order not to miss the cul- 
tural under the stress of the sordid, 
some sort of intelligent plan is essential 
as a guide. 

There are best-seller lists, of course; 
but they point out what is being read, 
not necessarily books that are worth 
valuable time. Some of the best books 
find place in this list, while others 
equally good, or better, never get there 
at all. The Song of Bernadette by Franz 
Werfel does top the list at this writing. 
It is based upon the observations of the 
author at the scene of his story, with 
his own interpretation of situations and 
happenings foreign to his personal 
experience up to that time. One may 
or may not agree with him in every 
respect; but what he has to say is worth 
reading and thinking about. 

If you have not read Seventeenth 
Summer by Maureen Daly, do so by 
all means. It is not a large book; it 
is easy to read and most refreshing. 
Upper-grade pupils will enjoy it, too. 

For variety in types of books, how- 
ever, we now refer you to previous 
articles in this series in order that we 
may here be confined principally to the 
grouping classified as children’s litera- 
ture, or juvenile books. 

There was a time not so long ago, 
measured by the span of the life of 
America as an independent country, 
when books were written on the reading 
level of the author who wrote them. 
No thought was given to children’s 
capacity for understanding or apprecia- 
tion; in other words, no books were 
printed for mere boys and girls to 
read and enjoy. Now there are many 
splendid ones coming out each year. 

It was a man who first recognized 
that a different type of book must be 
written for children—one on their own 
level as to vocabulary as well as 
esthetic appeal. That was about 200 
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years ago, and the man was John New- 
berry, an English bookseller. America 
was then in the embryo stage, a series 
of struggling settlements along the 
Atlantic and Pacific and on rivers and 
lakes in between. 

John Newberry has been described 
as a “red-faced, good-natured little 
man, always in a hurry.” But he found 
time to make a most important dis- 
covery. He recognized the lack of child 
appeal in his books, and proceeded to 
do something about it. First there were 
experiments with pictures and colors, 
all of these by hand, of course. Then 
this embellishment of the interior of 
the book was supplemented by colorful 
covers with gorgeous flowery patterns 
to catch the youthful, discerning eye. 
In that little English bookshop was 
conceived the idea of producing books 
especially for boys and girls as apart 
from adult publications. It wa3 there 
that John Newberry earned the title, 
“Father of Children’s Literature.” 

An American now living in New 
York, Frederic Melcher, who is editor 
of Publisher’s Weekly, has also dis- 
tinguished himself through his great 
interest in children’s literature. It was 
he who conceived the idea of setting 
aside one week each year as BOOK 
WEEK. 

Mr. Melcher, in his recognition of the 
need of an incentive for writers to turn 
out better books in this classification, 
decided to offer a medal each year to 
the author of the juvenile book of 
greatest literary merit that year. The 
first award was made in 1922 and was 
very appropriately called the Newberry 
Medal. 

The first award went to a man; and 
for eight successive years men captured 
this prize, releasing it to the feminine 
pen for the years 1930 to 1940, when 
James Daugherty brought forth his 
Daniel Boone and walked away with 
the year’s honors. 

It is through the American Library 
Association that the Newberry Award 
finds its recipient. A committee of 
children’s librarians from all parts of 
the country read carefully and evaluate 
discriminately the many, many new 
books of the year in order to determine 
which one book may be classified as 
the greatest contribution of the year 
to children’s literature. The author of 
the prize book is awarded the John 
Newberry Medal. 

(To be continued next month) 














MUSIC 


(Continued from page 13) 
RAINBOW GAME 


Choose children wearing the appro- 
priate colors, if possible. Red, blue, and 
yellow stand on one side; green, orange, 
and violet crouch on the floor with 
faces hidden. Red sings, “I’M THE 
RED FAIR-y.” Blue and Yellow sing 
their names. The three sing, “LET’S 
MAKE A rainbow.” 

Red and Blue join hands, singing, 
“WE WANT A VIOLET FAIR-y.” They 
repeat this phrase as they circle around 
Violet, raise her to her feet and put 
her between them. Then Red and Yel- 
low locate Orange, and Blue and Yellow 
find Green. All join hands in a circle 
and skip around singing, “WE ARE 
THE RAINBOW FAIR-ies.” For the 
next game, ask the children to find an- 
other child wearing the same color. 

FLOWER OR PLANT GAME 

A group of children wearing spring 
flower colors or green crouch on the 
floor with heads down. If flowers, they 
should be in a circle; if plants, in a 
row. Mother Earth, in brown, tiptoes 
around them singing, “I AM MOTHER 
earth. I BRING YOU food.” As she 
sings the plants raise their heads. 

She is followed by a boy in a warm 
color. He raises and lowers his out- 
stretched arms stiffly as he sings, “I 
AM THE sun. I KEEP YOU warm.” 
As he sings, the plants sit up. 

A girl in a neutral color pretends to 
drop rain as she sings, “I AM THE 
RAIN-DROP fairy. I GIVE YOU 
WATER to drink.” The plants rise to 
their knees. 

Lastly, a boy in a neutral color imi- 
tates the wind by swinging his arms in 
wide arcs from side to side, as he sings, 
“IT AM THE wind. I BRING FRESH 
air. O-0-0-0-0, 0-0-0-0-0” (1-2-3-4-5, 5- 
4-3-2-1). The plants rise, join hands 
and sing in unison to each of the natural 
forces, “THANK you, FOR YOUR 
help, MOTHER earth,” and so on. Then 
they skip around in a circle, enclosing 
the four forces. 

This game makes an effective Arbor 
Day activity, and could be costumed 
for a room program. It correlates well 
with nature study. 





INJUN SUMMER 
by 
MARIE G. MERRILL 


A play based on the famous cartoon by 
John T. McCutcheon 


25c 
Order from 


The Jones Publishing Company 
740 Rush Street Chicago, Illinois 
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UNITS OF WORK 


CLEARLY PRINTED 
PROJECT SHEETS 


Each unit consists of a 
study outline and the 
projects to carry out the 
study. The project sheets 
are clearly printed, on 
one side of the paper 
only. All sheets measure 
9x 12 inches. The project 
pages may also be pur- 
chased in dozen lots for 
lSc per dozen. This en- 
ables you to give each 
child individual work 
sheets. 


15c 


PER UNIT POSTPAID 


EARLY COLONIAL LIFE 
STUDY OUTLINE — 2 PAGES 
PROJECTS — 4 PAGES 





* 
STORY OF LIGHT 
STUDY OUTLINE — 2 PAGES 
PROJECTS — 4 PAGES 


* 
TRANSPORTATION 
STUDY OUTLINE — 2 PAGES 
PROJECTS — 4 PAGES 


e 
ANCIENT GREECE 
STUDY OUTLINE — 3 PAGES 
PROJECTS — 4 PAGES 


Junior Arts and 
740 RUSH ST. 


os ond 
vities 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











CURRENT EVENTS 
STREAMLINED 


NEWSWEEK 


NEWSWEEK simplifies your teach- 
ing problems .. . fills the need for 
a modern teaching aid that can be 
used in conjunction with the regular 
school curriculum for social study 
classes. 








THE 
MAGAZINE 
OF NEWS 
SIGNIFICANCE 





Bombers for Bnitam: US. Liberator Joms Up 


TAKE ADVANTAGE 

OF THE | 

SPECIAL EDUCATORS’ RATE 
ONE YEAR $325 


(REGULAR PRICE, ONE YEAR $5.00) 


ORDER NOW | 
See Listing on Facing Page | 











ESSENTIAL MATERIAL 


This year as never before teachers 
are looking for material which will 
make their teaching more effective and 
will, at the same time, save valuable 
hours which they must now devote to 
civic and patriotic duties. 

Teachers everywhere have proclaimed 
ACTIVITIES ON PARADE to be “es- 
sential material” especially in this time 
of increased activity. Each issue con- 
tains 30 pages in addition to the covers. 
There are project and activity ideas 
correlating with the units in JUNIOR 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. 

For instance, wouldn’t it be a help 
to you to have the project pages in 
connection with the nutrition unit in 
the hands of every boy and girl in your 
class? ACTIVITIES ON PARADE 
contains those pages as well as the 
project pages for the other units in each 
issue of JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTI- 
VITIES. 

Think of the big load which will be 
lifted from your shoulders, the time and 
energy you will save. And remember, 
if you use the Club Plan, the only cost 
to you for books for your entire class 
is a few cents for handling and 
shipping. 

What is the Club Plan? All boys and 
girls enjoy clubs, so start one in your 
class. Let the boys and girls decide 
what they want to call it. They elect 
officers in the regular way. Then each 
Tuesday and Thursday every member 


brings lc to school and gives it to the 
treasurer. The secretary notes it on the 
roll call. Incidentally, we supply beau- 
tiful roll-call sheets printed in red, white, 
and blue free to all clubs (as many as 
are needed as often as they are re- 
quested). Other activities of the club 
many include activities in civics, health, 
thrift, and whatever the class and 
teacher decide. At the end of the month 
each child will have 9c to his credit. 
This pays for his copy of ACTIVITIES 
ON PARADE and the only cost to the 
teacher is the small charge for shipping. 
What could be simpler, more fair than 
that? 

In addition to supplying the roll 
calls, we send teachers upon request 
quantities of letters which children may 
take home to their parents. These let- 
ters outline the work that the teacher 
is doing for the pupils and tells what 
ACTIVITIES ON PARADE is and how 
it will help their children especially 
during these critical times when lessons 
in democracy, co-operation and self- 
respect are so important. 

The children love ACTIVITIES ON 
PARADE. As one teacher has said. 
“As a teacher, I know that getting and 
holding a child’s interest is almost half 
the teaching. That is what your AC- 
TIVITIES ON PARADE is doing for 
me, and I know it is doing the same for 
thousands of other teachers in the 
United States.” 





LEARNING IS FUN with 
ACTIVITIES ON PARADE 


The practical workbook for every child in your class. 
When learning is fun, lessons are more resultful— 
your burden is lightened. Send your order today and 
give ACTIVITIES ON PARADE the opportunity to 


prove its value. 
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! ORDER FORM ; 
i Send Your Order Today To Insure Early Delivery 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 1 
1 Please ship the OCTOBER “ACTIVITIES ON PARADE” which I have specified below. ; 
1 
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9c PER COPY BOOK 1 | '$ | 
1 need iting alae ee ia 
SHIPPING CHARGES BOOK 2 i$ 
' For an order of _ a aT ! 
| See ——see Ff ! 
© 50 bocke—edd le” per bee | 
l men 30 Si Ae ye oes ca — TOTAL S$ See. 
! I enclose [] money order; [] check; (J stamps, for the total amount. J 
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NUTRITION 


(Continued from page 24) 


in the picture study portion of the unit. 
Do research in standard reference sets. 
(Spelling) : Learn meaning and how to 
spell: vitamin, nutrition, energy, muscle, 
vigor, growth, irradiated, enriched, and 
the names of the fruits and vegetables. 

SCIENCE: Learn that the chemistry 
of the body is called biochemistry and 
it is in this branch of the body’s func- 
tioning that vitamins play so important 
a part. The importance of the minerals 
—iron, calcium, and phosphorus— 
should be brought out. Pasteurization 
of milk and preserving of foods are 
subjects which may be studied in con- 
nection with a unit on nutrition. 

SOCIAL STUDIES: Study the diets 
of people in other countries. Siudy the 
effects of climate upon the diets of 
people living in those regions. What 
diseases are directly caused by de- 
ficiencies in the diet? How does diet 
and proper nutrition affect one’s ability 
to work well? Why is this especially 
important now? Discuss the war effort 
and the need for strong bodies and alert 
minds. 

ART: Make notebooks and decorate 
them. Make posters using cut paper, 
tempera paints, or crayons depending 
upon the abilities of the children. Make 
friezes and murals showing people in 
other lands eating the food to which 
they are accustomed. Make posters in- 
corporating the patriotic theme with 
that of proper nutrition. 


ACTIVITIES 

The boys and girls may prepare an 
exhibit of the material they have ac- 
quired during their study of nutrition. 
This will contain specimens of their 
art work, notebooks, posters which they 
may obtain from the government 
bureaus and other sources, a_ table 
project depicting a health town, etc. 

An assembly or radio program to 
promote knowledge of proper nutrition 
in other classes is a fine way to assist 
in spreading the ideas which have been 
learned during the course of the unit. 

Children should prepare a means of 
telling their parents about the work 
they have been doing and the things they 
have learned. This may be done by 
inviting parents to the exhibit and to the 
program and by showing them the note- 
books and other data about the subject. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
“The Good Health Store” and “Buy- 
ing Good-Health Meals” from Health 
Stories, Book 1, Towse and Gray, Scott 
Foresman & Co., Chicago. (Note: Book 
2 and Book 3 of this series have material 
for older boys and girls.) 
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Health Habits, Burkard, Chambers, 
Maroney; Lyons and Carnahan, Chi- 
cago 

Health Habits, O’Shea and Kellogg, Mac- 
millan, New York 

Nutrition and Health, Turner and Col- 
lins, Heath, Boston 

Vitamins: What They Are and How 
They Can Benefit You, Borsook, Vik- 
ing, New York 
From periodicals: 

“Nutrition for National Defense,” Par- 
ran in New Republic, 6-9-41 

“Soils, Minerals, and Nutrition,” Ohio 
Schools, 2-42 

“Growth,” Waltermire, Junior Arts and 
Activities, 5-40 

“Your Health,” Junior Arts and Ac- 
tivities, 5-42 

“Milk,” Junior Arts and Activities, 5-42 
Sources for pamphlets and other 

material: 

National Live Stock and Meat Board, 

407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Office of Defense Health and Wel- 

fare Services, Washington, D. C. 
Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. 

Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office 

of Education, Washington, D. C. 
(Editor’s Note: For much of the 

material contained in this unit we are 

indebted to the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, the Office of Defense 

Health and Welfare Services, and the 

Federal Security Agency.) 








CREATIVE 
HALLOWEEN CRAFTS 


(Continued from page 21) 


from the various shapes just created. 
The creative possibilities are unlimited. 
Features can be painted with poster 
paint; eyes, nose, and mouth can be 
cut through the paper with a sharp 
knife; ears, nose, and hair can be added 
by pasting various materials in their 
proper place. It is also possible to cut 
away the top or back so as to make it 
possible to insert a candle. See Fig. (6). 


PRECAUTION 

In the modeling process it is desirable 
at times to eliminate any severe round- 
ness on th base of the shape so as to 
permit the finished piece to stand up- 
right when placed on a flat surface. 
When strips of paper are crossed re- 
peatedly at any one point, this creates 
a “build up” that should be eliminated 
or the piece will have a tendency to 
roll off a flat surface. This can be 
eliminated by breaking the strips so that 
they do not cross at one point repeated- 
ly, or by adding more paper to adjacent 


areas next to this “build up.” See Fig, 
(7). 
ALLIED POSSIBILITIES 

The process just outlined is not in- 
tended to be mere lanterns. Many ob. 
jects can be created once the basic 
process is mastered. For instance, the 
plastic type of modeling clay can be 
used as a base. Cats, owls, bats, etc., 
can be modeled from the clay and then 
covered with papier mache just as ex- 
plained for the lanterns. The final piece 
is cut away from the clay and the clay 
removed. This does not harm the model- 
ing clay and it can be used over and 
over again. 


PAPIER MACHE FOR BEGINNERS 
(Kindergarten to Grade 3) 

The process just outlined is too de- 
tailed for the smaller children. How- 
ever, they need not be deprived of the 
pleasure of papier mache. Sheets of 
newspaper can be crushed into a ball 
and tied with ordinary string. This 
acts as a base for the shape. This is, 
in turn, covered with strips of paper 
dipped into a paste solution as explained 
earlier, These are added in the same 
manner and allowed to dry. The paper- 
ball core is never removed. Very tiny 
children should work with a rather large 
ball and wider strips of paper. See 
Fig. (8). 

A much neater and more successful 
ball can be made by dipping the paper 
into water and allowing it to soak for 
a few minutes before forming the ball 
core. The paper should be squeezed 
between the hands to remove excess 
water. 

Still another method is to form the 
dry paper core, tie it with string, then 
soak it in water for a few minutes. The 
exact procedure will depend upon the 
abilities and experiences of the par- 
ticular group. 

The finished pieces can be painted 
after they are dried. 

SUGGESTIONS INVITED 

Teachers are invited to write to Mr. 
Rice suggesting the nature of the mate- 
rials which they would like to appear 
in this series. While he cannot enter 
into active correspondence with readers, 
he will value any such suggestions and 


use them as a basis for future articles 
when possible. 





It's Activities on 
Parade 


see ad on page 45. 
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Make your selections from the list below—if you do not see what you want, let us 
know. We can furnish any magazines you desire, 


Pub. 
Price 


$1.25 
2.50 
3.00 
1.50 
75 
2.50 
2.00 
3.06 





be able to take advantage 


EVERY TEACHER 


should have her own personal copy of JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
every month. It should be right on her desk ready to use—she should 


in JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. 


Save Money 
Order in Combination - NOW! 


Remif Later 


of all the helpful, essential material contained 











JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 


with 
THE INSTRUCTOR.......... $5.00 


~— JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES et, de "ae' pow so 


$3.00 f ctor, 
mrahaivaazsta with Grade Teather, cad Aer 
Combinations AMERICAN CHILDHOOD...$5.00  — Sifec, urn? 0* into 








JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 


with 
THE GRADE TEACHER...... $5.00 


NOTE: These 3 special com- 
bination rates not acceptable 
after November 10. As of 











Make up your own clubs from the li 


For two or more to the same address, use prices in second column. For another publication and 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES, use price in the third column. If you want to order two or more 
publications along with JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES, add the prices given in the second 
column, plus $2.75, the club price for JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. 


Price with Price with 

Priee and Activities Pries Priee and Activities 
$1.00 Canadian Nature (5 issues)..... $3.75 S295. GaZs “WOO 6 cncees esi ccwnca $6.00 
2.25 Child Life (Teachers Edition).... 5.00 1.00 .90 ok. eee teeeeae wane 3.65 
3.00 Children’s Activities .......... 5.75 3.00 2.78 Popular Mechanics ........... 5.50 
1.40 Children’s Play Mate ......... 4.15 3.00 3.00 a ee 5.75 
Be Crpemit EWOM .ccc cc cc cccccc 3.50 2.00 2.00 oo inca. winceies oar 4.75 
2.25 See ete 5.00 2.00 2.00 Showy Parade ..........00c0r8s 4.75 
none po a ee 5.00 4.00 3.80 eee tr 6.55 
2.75 Nature Magazine ............. 5.50 1.00 1.00 Wee Wisdom ..........-...--. 3.75 


















st below. For only one magazine, use price in the first column. 





*Special to teachers only 





ORDER NOW-—PAY LATER 








[] Pleas 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 0 New [J Renewal 
740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 0-42 
[] Please send me JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES, one year, $3.00. 


Maras ae asia dia PRS Bd So aka Rae Ace totals $ 










e send me JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES in combination with, 


This order 


1) Which I am enclosing 
CoC Come mm e me meee eererneerbdbesaeeereeereces or 
CI will remit on or before 





See Next Page for Special Offer 






















It’s New! 


OUR GOOD , 
NEIGHBORS fF 


This new book was published in re- 
sponse to the many requests we have 
received during the past months. 
































The demand was not alone for infor- 
mation about our neighbors, but for 
activities, source material, projects that 
would allow every pupil an opportunity © 
to participate and produce. 


Our Good Neighbors book meets all these 
demands. Let's read on 


This 48-page book with its Red, 
White, and Blue cover comes 0 Cc 
to you postpaid for only 











If you are not a JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
subscriber fill in this coupon, turn it over and fill in 
the reverse side for your JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVI- 
TIES subscription. Then you get OUR GOOD NEIGH- 
BORS for only 25c. 


THE JONES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
740 RUSH STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Oct. 







[ Please send me a copy of the book Our Good Neighbors for 
which I am enclosing 50c. 


[ Please send me a copy of the book Our Good Neighbors for 
which I am adding 25c to my subscription order as noted on 
the reverse side of this coupon. 
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OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS con- 
tains complete study outlines 
with projects for classwork on 
18 countries comprising Can- 
ada, Mexico, Central and 
South American republics. 


In addition, the book contains a full- 
page portrait of James Monroe and 
a few words about the Monroe 
Doctrine. 


Many of the pages have appeared 
in JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
and enthusiastic reports from teach- 
ers confirm our claims of their 
helpfulness. 


OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS contains 
48 pages within its attractive Red, 
White, and Blue covers. The book 
measures 9” x 12”. 


OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS book was 
shown for the first time at the N.E.A. 
convention in July and met with in- 
stant approval. 





SEND FOR YOUR 
COPY TODAY! 


USE THE COUPON 
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e SAND PAINTING e 











This Picture is suited to sand painting. 


Sand painting is an art long practiced by the 
Indians, and is having a popular revival by the 
younger generation. The difference in today’s sand 
painting and that of our Indian artists is that the 
sand we use is dyed very gay colors, while the 
sand used by the Indians was the natural colored 
sand found in the desert. Bold, simple designs are 
most effective for this work. 

GLUE: Any good liquid glue will do for sand 
painting. The same glue as used in coping saw and 
wood work is suitable. This glue can be bought at 
almost any general store or ten cent store. Thin 
the glue with water until it flows easily with the 
brush. 

If pupils are too young, or inexperienced to make 
original drawings, the pictures to be used for sand 
painting may be traced with a carbon paper on a 
white cardboard. Or, the picture may be traced 
with a duplicating carbon or with duplicating pencil 
or ink. This tracing can then be used as a master 
sheet. By tracing, a teacher can get many more 
uses from each design. Parts not desired may be 
left out or additions may be made when desired. 
Portions may be taken to add to other designs. 
The picture can be drawn in outline for sand paint- 
ing, pictures in wood veneer or metal tapping, and 
the details may be filled in for wood burning and 
coloring. The cardboard used should be fairly 
heavy. If too light the moisture from glue will have 
a tendency to warp the card. 

Select one color to be used. Using a small fine- 
haired brush, paint liberally with glue, the parts 
of the picture selected for that color. Apply glue 
liberally, always working up to the line, never away 





from it. Finish all spots using that color. Pour a 
liberal quantity of the sand over the wet surface of 
the picture. Shake the picture back and forth gently 
in order to work the sand into the glue, then pour 
the excess sand back into the container. If white 
spaces or streaks appear, it will mean that you have 
put on too little glue or have applied it unevenly. 
You can remedy this by waiting for the first coat 
of sand to dry thoroughly, then spread glue over 
and apply a second coat of sand. Uneven lines 
caused by glue and sand running beyond the line 
can be straightened with the tip end of the brush 
handle or with the point of a knife. Let the first 
color dry thoroughly before placing another color 
next to it. Repeat same process with other colors. 

When through using a color, clean up carefully 
and put it away. This will avoid mixing colors. 

After the required sand colors have been applied, 
set picture aside to dry. 


MATERIALS 


Ten colors of sand, and twelve pictures printed 
on six-ply cardboard ready for coloring. The ten 
colors of sand and 12 pictures 3%" by 7”, $1.00. 


PRICES FOR EXTRA PICTURES 


One set of 12 pictures. .........ccccccceccccces 25 
Two oste of 12 plctMnes. .......ccesccesscccseses 45 
Four sets of 12 pictures...........ccccccccscees 75 
Biz wate Of 1D PRCBMIOS, 2.00. ccsccvcccccseces $1.00 


For the convenience of persons who would like 
to have a larger selection of colors, we are packing 
a second box of sand with different shades and 
colors. 


THE COLORS OF THE TWO BOXES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
BOX NO. 1—Flesh, red, blue, green, brown, yellow, black, white, orange 


and purple. 


BOX NO. 2—Teal blue, light blue, light green, gray green, pink, gray, 


tan, light brown, light red, lavender. 


E. P. GETCHELL ° VALLEY CITY « NORTH DAKOTA 
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Classroom efficient 
in your own kitche 


THE PERFECT COOK BOQ 
FOR THE BUSY WOMAN 


More than a million copies now in use! 
cook book sweeps into the hearts of homemak 
who appreciate the value of up-to-the-mit pal 
menus ... of foolproof recipes, of intellig 
organization of subject matter. Think of 4 
Almost 1,000 pages packed with suggestions 
savory, wholesome, attractive dishes .. . hung * 
of shopping and cooking hints to save you pre¢ ; 
minutes and dollars every day ... in fact, a b | 
so easy to use that planning and serving m 
becomes a real joy. f 
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A complete section of new recipes speci 
worked out to meet wartime shortages. Just§ 
lowing the substitutes suggested in recipes 
The American Woman's Cook Book will ga 
antee you ideal menus which meet the he 
needs of any busy American. / 


Many in full color! Page after page with 

explanatory illustrations. This wonderful gu 
to modern cookery shows you how to repeat 
your kitchen dishes worthy of master chefs. 


Lowel Cc 





As a text for class instruction, or for your of 
home use, this guide to food preparation an 

all questions on shopping, planning meals 4 
preparing food economically. ' 


Convenient THUMB INDEX for easy reference 
Hundreds of ‘‘Show-you-How’’ Pictures 
5,000 Recipes and helpful suggestions 

Almost 1,000 pages 
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